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The States—At the Cross-Roads 


FACING A GREAT CRISIS 


By HENRY EPSTEIN, Solicitor General of the State of New York 
At the Annual Convention of the National Association of Attorney-Generals, Cleveland, July 25, 1938 


R. CHAIRMAN, Attorneys General of the Sov- 
ereign States, Fellow Officers of their Staffs: The 
genius of American constitutional democracy lies 

in the federated unity of forty-eight independent and inter- 
dependent commonwealths. In that formula lies the safety 
of our freedom. 

One hundred and fifty years ago thirteen independent 
states, lying along the Atlantic seaboard, united for their 
common defense and for the common administration of cer- 
tain limited problems which they delegated to a central gov- 
ernment. Along with meticulous—we might say almost 
frightened—prohibitions upon the extent of that new gov- 
ernment’s powers, they reserved to themselves every sovereign 
power save those expressly delegated. In every word of that 
Constitution, in every debate upon its ratification, in every 
page of our subsequent history the independence of the states 
stands forth as the dominant characteristic of American gov- 
ernment. 

Within this very month a group of Attorneys General and 
state officers, including representatives from among those 
same thirteen states, deemed it necessary to organize a “Con- 
ference on State Defense.’ Strictly a non-partisan move- 
ment, the Conference has dedicated itself “to the end that 
the integrity and sovereignty of the states in this nation may 
be preserved.” 

Today I propose that we inquire into the principles of 
our statehood, and into the tendencies that have brought the 
states to the crossroads of their destiny as sovereign govern- 
ments. 

James Bryce recounts that at a church convention in New 
England, a proposal for a common prayer, “O Lord, bless 
our nation” was rejected as importing too definite a recogni- 
tion of national unity. Instead the convention adopted the 
prayer, “O Lord, bless these United States.” 

My purpose today is not to suggest a new form of bless- 
ing for these United States. The churchmen of Bryce’s story 


may have been oversensitive on the subject, but certainly in 
their day the trend to centralization would have met with 
instant indignation. 

That trend is dominant in much of our political philos- 
ophy today. It is a philosophy which has no patience with 
the protest that ours is a dual system of government—the 
very antithesis of such centralized forms of government as 
have destroyed the freedom of the individual in foreign 
lands. This school of thinking turns at once to the federal 
government for the solution of all problems of government. 
It assumes at once that the states are outmoded forms of 
government and wholly incapable of meeting the problems 
of today. 

The repercussions of this philosophy are most evident in 
the constitutional issues facing us today. Thus, during the 
term of the Supreme Court which has just closed, out of a 
total of ninety-five cases involving questions of constitutional 
law, fully fourteen involved questions of state sovereignty, 
and twelve involved the Commerce Clause as a “limitation” 
on state power. 

Are the people beginning to forget the part which the 
states must play to preserve our form of government? As 
the chief law enforcement officers of the states it is your duty 
to look ahead and to point the way when the people are 
confused by such issues as these. So let us briefly retrace 
the steps, and re-examine the reasons, which led to the crea- 
tion of our unique governmental structure. 

The propagandists of centralization have, to some extent, 
succeeded in smearing the phrase “states’ rights” with false 
connotations. They say it is the vestigial remains of some- 
thing that died seventy-five years ago. They say it is the 
slogan of whatever political party happens to be out of power. 
In a New York newspaper a few days ago the organization 
of the Conference on State Defence. was referred to as a 
perpetuation of the “‘states’ rights racket.” ‘That paper 
naively asks for the complete elimination of the states. 
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Assuming that most of you are not so susceptible to propa- 
gandists, and that you have made some study of the govern- 
ment our forefathers created here, I still believe that, as 
an expression of the indestructible character of the reserved 
powers of the people, the true doctrine of “states’ rights” is 
one which we must forever assert and defend. 

_In its proper meaning that doctrine maintains that local 
affairs should be controlled by the states, and that local gov- 
ernment must always be defended from encroachment by an 
overreaching central government. This, | believe, is the true 
doctrine of states’ rights. The key to democracy still lies 
in the smaller units of our governmental structure. 

Those who differ with this view ask the simple question, 
“Why do we have states?” They are entitled to an answer. 

This country was settled at different times, by different 
peoples. Their forms of local government were various and 
were suited to their respective manners and customs. In not 
a few instances a difference in religious beliefs was the mo- 
tivating factor in the settlement of a colony. 

The differences that the colonists brought with them were 
not merged in the common soil of the new Continent. On 
the contrary, in a land so vast and varied their initial dif- 
ferences multiplied; there arose new groupings and new 
alignments. As a result widely different political, social and 
religious views prevailed in the early days of the colonies, 
just as they do in the states today. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion they constituted thirteen separate, independent and dis- 
tinct nations. Save for their common language, they were 
almost as varied in interests, economy and culture as the 
states in Europe. 

Yet despite these great differences, there were several de- 
nominators common to the people who considered themselves 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians and New Englanders. The first 
was an unyielding desire for liberty and freedom in all things. 
The second was a passionate resentment of arrogant central 
government, administered from outside their borders, with- 
out consideration of local conditions and local preferences. 

It is familiar history that this hatred of centralized gov- 
ernment was carried over into the Articles of Confederation. 
They declared “each state retains its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence, and every power, jurisdiction and right 
which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.” 

So successful was the effort to avoid the dangers of cen- 
tralization in the Articles of Confederation that the Federal 
government was incapable of performing even the limited 
tasks allotted to it. But when the Constitutional Convention 
inet to remedy this situation, we find that, even as a price 
for a unified national defense, not one of the states was will- 
ing to sacrafice its sovereignty and independence in local 
affairs. The love of local government ran strong—the dan- 
gers of centralization were understood far better, I fear, in 
those days than they are today. 

In the light of world conditions today it is thrilling to 
read such phamphlets of that time as the following from 
Ford’s Essays: “* * * no extensive empire can be governed 
upon republican principles, and * * * such a government will 
degenerate to a despotism, unless it be made up of a con- 
federacy of smaller states, each having the full powers of 
internal regulation. This is precisely the principle which 
has hitherto preserved our freedom. * * * In large states 
the same principles of legislation will not apply to all the 
parts. iat 

In order to get the Constitution adopted at all it was 
necessary to satisfy the people that it guaranteed their rights 
and liberties as individuals, and a republican form of govern- 
ment under their respective states. 

“The counsels of the wise prevailed over the preposses- 


The Constitution was ratified 
” But even 


sions of the multitude.” 
largely because of a “dread of foreign powers. 
that dread could not induce the states to yield their sov- 


ereignty to a strong central government. Several of the 
conventions which ratified the Constitution accompanied 
their acceptance with an earnest recommendation of various 
amendments to it, amendments designed to meet the fears 
of those who thought that it encroached too far upon the 
liberties of the people. 

There can be no fear for our future so long as the spirit 
of those amendments and a passionate devotion to human 
freedom characterizes our people. That spirit and that devo- 
tion burns bright today. The current Constitutional Con- 
vention in New York, and its debates on the necessity for a 
Bill of Rights and a safeguard against unwarranted searches 
and seizures are ample proof of that spirit. 

Even a commentator from across the seas, Mr. Anthony 
Eden, at a July 4th dinner in England, has just remarked 
on America’s adherence to constitutional government and 
America’s belief in “freedom of the individual.” And just a 
week ago James Truslow Adams, wrote the following in the 
New York Times—note that it might have been written in 
Boston or Philadelphia one hundred and fifty years ago: 


“* * * past history, and most emphatically much of 
present history, shows that when there occurs great con- 
centration of power, despotism, or, as we now prefer to 
call it, dictatorship, inevitably results, with loss of per- 
sonal liberty, with the growth of a bullying bureaucracy 
and with the denial of justice and freedom of spirit. 
Wherever the idea becomes firmly planted that the good 
of ‘the State’ counts for more than the good of the in- 
dividual, and wherever power is concentrated at one 
center in the State, then, in the long run, the good of 
the individual, any individual, is almost certain not to 
be considered at all. Force and injustice take the place 
of freedom and self-government.” 


And now let us do something too seldom done these days— 
let us consider the need for the states today, under modern 
conditions. 

I think we will all agree with the viewpoint of the early 
federalists that there are, now as then, ample reasons why 
we should have a strong federal government. Surely no one 
would argue that we should have forty-eight systems of coin- 
age, or that the states should levy their own imposts and 
tariffs on goods and commodities from other states and 
nations. Obviously, there is need for a coordinated method 
of regulating commerce. 

Many social and economic problems have, in the last fifty 
years, grown beyond the power of the states. But unlike 
some modern federalists, I will not concede that because 
there is need for a central government there is no need for 
the states. To quote James Truslow Adams again: “* * * 
I do think that many more functions may have to be added 
to the Federal Government, but for that very reason I would 
divest it of every function it does not have to exercise for 
the good of the whole.” 

No government is self-executing. The very term “govern” 
implies control and direction of people by other people. But 
every human being thinks best in terms of his own environ- 
ment. That is why an attempt to govern forty-eight different 
countries is just forty-eight times as difficult as to govern 
any one of them. 

Where would this nation be today if, throughout the past 
one hundred and fifty years, it had been necessary to refer 
every local problem to Washington. President Wilson once 
said: “Things get very lonely in Washington sometimes. 
The real voice of the great people of America sometimes 
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sounds faint and distant in this strange city.” Where would 
we be today if every time a new law had to be passed, a local 
regulation made, a policeman appointed or a local official 
elected, it had been necessary to obtain federal sanction? 
Where would we be, if for the past century we had had to 
rely on Washington for the building of schools and roads, 
the clearing of forests or the regulation of our state prob- 
lems? Attorneys General of the States,—of Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts, of Virginia, Illinois and California, the people of 
the United States have made a great nation. But it is the peo- 
ple who have made it and a most vital instrument of their 
government still remains the State! 

As a resident of New York, I am in a position to know 
much more about the problems of my state than those of you 
from the Middle West. The Attorney Generals from the 
New England states know their peculiar problems better than 
the problems of the southern states, and you from the West 
and South certainly know more about your problems than 
we do. 

During the 19th century Massachusetts was the most in- 
dustrialized of the American states. As a result it pioneered 
in labor legislation and it blazed the trail by an enactment 
in 1836 of a statute providing for the education of working 
children. It is more than an accident that Massachusetts 
was the first state to enact an effective ten-hour law for 
~craen; that it was the first to employ factory inspectors, 
tne first to establish a state labor department and the first 
to pass an industrial safety law. 

These laws were passed in Massachusetts not because the 
people of that state were any stronger in their zeal for social 
reform than the people of other states. These laws came 
because Massachusetts, as a highly industrialized state knew 
the special problems of industry. No one would have ex- 
pected such legislation to be urged in Kansas, let us say, 
during the same period. Kansas then had no need for it. 

If you were to look for legislation to protect coal miners 
against conditions existing in that industry, would you look 
to New York? Would you not look rather to Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia where those problems exist ? 

Those of you who represent great agricultural states know 
full well how long it would take a man born and bred in the 
industrial east to really understand the problems of your 
states. If we concede that now and then one finds a man so 
rare, let us admit that the affairs of government will not 
always await the arrival of such a genius. Nor does it follow 
that when found he will be entrusted with power. 

How then does the transfer of a Massachusetts legislator 
from Boston to the District of Columbia in and of itself 
change him? How does it render him more capable of under- 
standing the local problems peculiar to a state other than 
his own? Multiply these problems by forty-eight. Is there 
any probability that he will adequately appreciate the local 
problems peculiar to forty-eight different states? 

The answer was obvious to the founders of our nation. 
As President Roosevelt once said while Governor of New 
York: “It was clear to the framers of our Constitution that 
the greatest possible liberty of self-government must be given 
to each State, and that any National administration attempt- 
ing to make all laws for the whole nation, such as was wholly 
practical in Great Britain, would inevitably result as some 
future time in a dissolution of the Union itself.” 

Despite the fact that we can now hurl ourselves around 
the world in less than four days—or that we can disseminate 
news instantly throughout the nation, it is still inhabited by 
human beings. And human beings have not essentially 
changed in emotions, habits and capabilities. The Brave 
New World of Aldous Huxley has not yet arrived. People 
are not created uniformly in a scientific laboratory. 








This nation is still made up of 127,000,000 people who 
do not think alike, eat alike or even live under like conditions. 
Nobody is capable of reducing to a simple formula the com- 
plex factors of governing so vast a nation of dissimilar people 
as ours. And so long as that is true, any venture to supplant 
local autonomous government with federalization of all laws 
must fail. 

As a matter of fact I see no reason why all the people 
of this nation should be made to conform to a national or 
federal formula. If the people of New York choose to live 
differently from the people of Nebraska, that is their preroga- 
tive—so long as what they do does not run counter to ac 
cepted principles of national interest. 

There is no sound reason why some states should not, if 
they desire it, prohibit the sale of liquor. But that is no rea- 
son for national prohibition. If one state wishes an income 
tax law, should all states be made to pass such laws? The 
states must be left free to deal with problems as they arise 
in each community. That system has given us a century and 
a half of unbroken democracy. 

The itch to centralize all our governmental machinery 
in the District of Columbia is not a new phenomenon. In- 
deed, it is not a phenomenon at all, but simply a manifesta- 
tion of the perfectly human conviction that we, each of us, 
could run a better world. Hamilton and the Federalists of 
his day fought to widen the power of the central government. 
Jefferson and Jackson stayed the tendency. But the Civil 
War, federal control of the western territories, and the com- 
parative ease with which special interests could manipulate 
through the federal machine, all played their part in the pro- 
gressive breakdown of state lines. The cry of our modern 
Federalists—besides whom Hamilton or Marshall were com- 
parative “States Righters’”— is that “the states have defaulted 
in their obligations,” and that “we can handle everything 
more efficiently from Washington, anyhow.” 

Thus, one columnist recently urged a “mere reorganiza- 
tion of the country into departments, zones or districts com- 
bining several states in one” because “the States, with their 
predatory and wasteful political machines, are inharmo- 
nious, inefficient and in many respects unable to meet the obli- 
gations which parallel their rights as States.” He sug- 
gests that we keep municipal government but eliminate the 
states—in other words cut off the arm but save the finger! 

I deny the default of the states. If we look at the record 
we find quite the contrary to be true. People are apt to for- 
get that long, long before the present trend to federalize 
social reform, the states themeslves took the leadership in 
this field. Let me cite merely a few instances: 

It is the states which provide a system of public educa- 
tion in this country unequalled elsewhere in the world. It 
is the states that have passed mortgage moratoria laws, and 
emergency housing laws, and which have regulated unwhole- 
some and dangerous trades. In the public interest and wel- 
fare, the states have, at one time or another, regulated public 
utilities, insurance companies, banking agencies, and even 
laundries and places of amusement. The construction of 
buildings, the production of oil and gas, the sale of milk, the 
manufacture of ice and bread, all of these and countless 
other matters of public welfare have received, and will con- 
tinue to receive, the attention and consideration of the states. 
They are local problems and should receive local considera- 
tion. To the extent that federal legislation has followed it 
has been the result of experienced state experimentation, im- 
possible without the autonomy of the states. 

Mothers’ aid laws were adopted by forty states in ten 
years, and by 1934 all the states but two, had passed some 
kind of mothers’ aid laws. 
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Arizona first enacted old age assistance laws in 1914, and 
since 1923 such laws have been enacted in fifteen states. 
State legislation regulating hours of employment date 
from our post-Civil War period. Forty-four states now have 
legislation restricting the hours of labor tor women. 

Massachusetts, in 1912, was the first state to pass a mini- 
mum wage law, and in 1913 six states followed. By 1933 
twenty-four states had such legislation. 

A prohibition against child labor existed in New York as 
early as 1897, but even before that, in 1842, Massachusetts 
has passed child labor laws. By 1853 six other states had 
laws regulating the working time of children and by 1900 
practically every state in the Union had such legislation. 

A state workmen’s compensation law was first held con- 
stitutional in 1911 and today all but four states have such 
laws. Fourteen have already amended these laws to include 
provisions for occupational diseases. 

If labor, as a class, needs additional legislative reforms, 
and I fully believe it does, I submit that the states are in 
all respects capable of continuing in the lead. It might be 
well for labor to consider the ultimate price of federal regu- 
lation, and to weigh the lesson of centralized labor laws in 
other countries. Federal regulation may be, and in many in- 
stances is shown to be essential; but it should never be at 
the expense of independent state action. 

Getting down to brass tacks, the greatest obstacle in the 
path of advanced social legislation by the states has always 
been the federal courts. Had the sanction of constitutionality 
been granted when the states first tried to act, the catalogue 
of state reforms would be even more comprehensive. There 
are many social reforms yet to be accomplished. But let it 
not be said that “the states have failed.’”” We still have a 
long way to go, but the states have done their part. 

In 1916 Charles Evans Hughes, then Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, said: “But in the face of the difficulties 
already upon us, and destined to increase in number and 
gravity, we remain convinced of the necessity of autonomous 
local governments. An overcentralized government would 
break down of its own weight. It is almost impossible even 
now for Congress in well-nigh continuous session to keep up 
with its duties, and we can readily imagine what the future 
may have in store in legislative concerns. If there were 
centered in Washington a single source of authority from 
which proceeded all the governmental forces of the country— 
created and subject to change at its will—upon whose per- 
mission all legislative and adminisirative action depended 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, I think we 
should swiftly demand and set up a different system. If we 
did not have States we should speedily have to create them. 
We now have them, with the advantages of historic back- 
ground, and in meeting the serious questions of local adminis- 
tration we at least have the advantage of ineradicable senti- 
ment and cherished traditions. And we may well congratu- 
late ourselves that the circumstances of the formation of a 
more perfect Union have given us neither a confederation of 
States, nor a single centralized government, but a Nation— 
and yet a Union of States each autonomous in its local con- 
cerns.” 

For some time now it has been quite evident that despite 
the need for states, which Mr. Justice Hughes so cogently 
pointed out, we have been rapidly approaching the cross- 
roads—cross-roads, where one road must inevitably lead to 
the destruction of the states or their reduction to the status 
of ‘crown colonies.” And it is at these cross-roads that we 
must choose between the continuance of our dual system of 
government and some other form. 

So far as the solution of national social and industrial 
problems is concerned, I recognize the necessity for federal 





action. The vision, and courageous action of the President 
cannot be praised too highly. But there are many places at 
which the flood of federal waters overflows the land and is 
likely to invade territory far afield from its historic channel. 
We may well need some “federal flood control.” 

Within the past year, bills were introduced into Congress, 
asserting the right of the Federal Government to lands under 
water which for generations have been regarded as the prop- 
erty of the states themselves. It required vigorous opposi- 
tion by the State of. California and by all of the port agencies 
in the country to refute this assertion. 

In a recent case, Hinderlider v. LaPlata River and Cherry 
Creek Ditch Company, the Department of Justice took the 
position that states surrendered their sovereignty when they 
entered into interstate compacts with federal consent. It 
took the combined efforts of a group of Attorneys General, 
before the Supreme Court, to refute that contention. 

Again, but a few days ago Professor George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College, warned against the consequences of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, saying “it would be unwise to give the 
Federal Government as much control over the national 
school system as is advocated in the recent report * * * .” 
He readily admitted that some mistakes might be made in 
our state educational system. “But,” he said, “it is better 
that such mistakes be made than that we should develop a 
national system of education that would in time seek to 
control our public school system in all its detail.” 

These illustrations show how the tendency to deal with 
problems of national concern may go beyond the limits of 
legitimate federal activity and invade the proper field of the 
states. As officers of those states, you have done well in 
defending them against such invasions. Federal control of 
business and of agriculture, are tending to crowd out state 
regulation. Centralized control of business and agriculture 
has, to a large extent, been unavoidable under modern condi- 
tions. But if our form of government is to be preserved, the 
states should not be kept from shouldering all that they can. 
And there can be no question of their ability to handle most 
business and agricultural problems, if they have the will to 
do so. Federal aid in so doing will not be, and should not 
be refused. 

It is not my purpose to deal with all aspects of this prob- 
lem here. We are concerned today primarily with a federal 
invasion of state sovereignty, that goes to the very founda- 
tion of the power to govern. It is an invasion so significant, 
so vibrant with destructive power, so inconsistent with the 
concept of sovereignty, that all other usurpations are as noth- 
ing in comparison. I refer to the power to tax. Today, for 
the first time in history, the Federal Government asserts the 
complete power to tax the states. It announces its determi- 
nation to tax revenues of the states and to tax their fiscal 
powers. It asserts, in effect, that, as sovereign and tributary 
provinces, the states in the conduct of their self-liquidating 
public enterprises, must file a corporate income tax return. 

I cannot believe that the states will ever accept such a 
distorted view of the American commonwealth. 

When Helvering v. Gerhardt was decided, some of us pre- 
dicted that the government would attempt an interpretation 
of that decision making every state officer and employee tax- 
able, making bonds of the states taxable, and, indeed, at- 
tempting taxation of state revenues. Those fears have now 
been realized. In a Study issued by the Department of Jus- 
tice on June 24, 1938, the supreme power of the Federal 
Government to tax state bonds and all state officers was 
directly proclaimed. This Study asserts that the Governor, 
the Attorney General, Legislators, Judges, policemen,—all 
are subject to federal taxation. 
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Now do not mistake me—so far as future taxes go, it is 
quite true that as individuals state officers should pay the 
same taxes as anyone else. But that never was and never has 
been the question. The question is entirely whether this 
should be done with the consent of the states, or by an 
asserted “supreme power of taxation” alleged to exist in the 
central government. 

The same is true of state bonds. Their immunity from 
federal taxation does not exist for the sake of the bondholder. 
It is a necessary incident of the sovereign character of the 
borrowing power of the states. Paradoxically enough, the 
Department of Justice recognizes this, for, in the same Study, 
it is asserted that the states have no such power with respect 
to federal salaries or federal bonds. And why not? Because, 
it is blandly replied, the central government is supreme in 
the taxing field! I quote their language: “‘the principle of 
immunity protected the federal government against taxation 
by the states but did not necessarily shield the states against 
the exercise of the delegated, and supreme, taxing power of 
the central government.” 

Attorneys General of the states, with full forethought and 
deliberation, I label that statement of the Department of 
Justice the most shocking assertion, the claim most destruc- 
tive of every concept of our Constitution, and of the reserved 
rights of the states, that I have ever read in a federal docu- 
ment. 

The most critical phase of the whole situation is, of course, 
the definite attempt of the Treasury to tax the revenues of 
the states and of state agencies. Their intention is quite 
clear. The Department of Justice says, “tax immunity is a 
privilege of federal, not of state, instrumentalities.” They 
say that the states are subject to the “supreme taxing power 
of the central government.” They say that the words “from 
whatever source derived,” in the Sixteenth Amendment must 
be given their full and literal interpretation. And they have 
acted accordingly. In the Gerhardt case they flatly asserted 
a Federal right to tax the revenues of The Port of New York 
Authority, a state instrumentality collecting toll revenues 
exclusively for the account of the States of New York and 
New Jersey. They have pending against The Deleware River 
Joint Commission a claim for a direct tax against that 
agency of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for over $50,000 in 
Federal stamp taxes on the issuance of their outstanding 
bonds. 

With the attempt to tax state revenues we come, of course, 
to a cross-roads where we must finally determine whether this 
government is to go on as an “indestructible union of inde- 
structible states.” There is no margin, there is no “profit” in 
the revenues of a state which can absorb a Federal income 
tax of practically twenty per cent. If the states, or their 
agencies, must file a Federal income tax return, they face 
immediate default on every state obligation that has been 
issued on a revenue basis. It has been the fashion to sneer 
at the aphorism that “the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” With the taxation of state bonds and revenues, how- 
ever, it takes on a grim reality. 

On the one hand, there is the cry of the centralists that the 
states have not fulfilled their social obligations—now it is 
proposed to tax the only means with which those obligations 
could be fulfilled. But the disciples of centralization have 
not confined themselves to these conflicting claims. Only a 
few months ago, the Governor of my State pointed out that 
the states are faced with fire from still another direction. 
They are being rapidly crowded out of the accustomed 
sources of state taxation by the expanding search for new 
sources of Federal revenue. Crowded out of their sources 
of taxation, threatened with a direct tax on their revenues, 
the states now find themselves faced with the charge that they 





have failed to carry their proper burden of the obligations 
of government! 

These are my reasons for believing that the states are at 
the cross-roads. The time has come for the states to do one of 
two things. They can suffer a “continued existence” in the 
sense that Manchukuo exists, and eventually find themselves 
relegated to innocuous desuetude, or they may take a stand 
and fight their final battle in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and before the people. 

Of course, if the states choose to consent to Federal taxa- 
tion, no violence will have been done to their sovereignty. 
For myself, I see no means by which such consent can be 
given other than by constitutional amendment. Congres- 
sional legislation, by its very nature, cannot protect the 
states against an outright invasion of their fiscal systems. 

It may be that some states might derive as much from the 
taxation of Federal bonds and salaries as its bondholders 
and employees will pay to the Federal Government. Frankly, 
I do not know of any method devised to protect those states 
which now have no income tax law. Will they be compelled 
to enact such laws in order to make the Federal tax on their 
bonds and salaries reciprocal? Failing that, will they be com- 
pelled to pay the Federal tax in any event? These questions 
have received no consideration. 

Several weeks ago at Marietta, Ohio, the President said 
“on a thousand fronts government—state and municipal as 
well as federal—is playing the same role of the insurer of 
security for the average man, woman and child that the army 
detachments played in the early days of the old Northwest 
territory.” 

If the Federal Government is to continue to play its part 
within the scope of its delegated powers and the states theirs 
within the scope of their reserved powers, both need funds. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that what we all want 
is to have both of the component parts of our government 
play their respective parts. 

As for us, our duties as the chief law enforcement officers 
of states are clear. If it is the will of the people of the states 
to consent to the Federal taxation of the salaries of state 
officers and employees and the interest upon state and muni- 
cipal bonds, theirs is the power to consent. But I do feel 
that it is our duty, just as we render advisory opinions, to 
advise the people that their states may be taxed out of 
existence. 

We are now prepared to call attention to that danger 
through the “Conference on State Defense.” You have all 
been advised of the reasons for the formation of the Con- 
ference—its work and its objectives. It should have the 
oi support of the Attorney General of every state in the 

nion, 

The work of the Conference has already succeeded in im- 
pressing upon some federal officials the flagrant injustice of 
any attempt to impose retroactive federal taxes on state em- 
ployees or any federal taxes on outstanding state bonds. The 
President has called for no such taxation in his message of 
April 25, 1938. The protagonists of centralized federal au- 
thority have gone far beyond President Roosevelt. 

It would be folly, however, to assume that even these objec- 
tives have been attained. Not until legislation has actually 
been enacted which will include not only these objectives, but 
which will also express the determination of Congress that no 
attempt should be made, at any time, to levy upon the rev- 
enues of the states, can the Conference afford to relax its 
efforts. So far as I am concerned I also recommend that the 
Conference should include within its objectives a stand that 
any attempt to tax the states or their securities should be 
taken only with their consent, expressed through the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment. 
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We face a real crisis in the history of state government. 
But I sincerely believe we have both the opportunity and 
the duty to bring about a recognition of the true doctrine of 
states’ rights. A restatement, if you please, of those rights 
in the light of modern needs. As state officers no one knows 
better than you the proven adaptability of the states to 
handle those needs, and to handle them with a minimum of 
local friction. Of paramount consequence is the fact that 
the states can handle them without impinging on the tradi- 
tional freedom and independence of their people. 

The story of the Council of State Governments is-a strik- 
ing lesson of the ability of the states to create efficient ma- 
chinery for cooperation in the handling of modern problems. 
The use of interstate compacts in the handling of regional 
problems has had remarkable growth during the past two 
decades. Compacts covering harbor control, fisheries, water 
power, flood control, joint police activity, all point the way 
to a sane solution of regional problems within the framework 
of our constitutional system. “If the six New England states 
demand the right to control their water power by united 
action among themselves, why should they not be allowed to 
do so instead of having a Bureau at Washington do it for 
them ?” 





No one today has expressed the solution in more ringing 
words than James Truslow Adams. I quote again and in 
conclusion from his article of a few days ago in The New 
York Times: 

“There are three great advantages in such a system. It is 
democratic. Local people are handling their own local prob- 
lems. There is no Congressional log-rolling. * * * Finally, 
such a system of State cooperation, * * * decreases the 
centralization of power at one point, keeps down the increase 
in a national bureaucracy, and lessens the inherent danger 
of any one government's getting control of all our lives. 


“Thus in considering what may be the ‘proper’ functions 
of the Federal Government we have to take a broader view 
than our ancestors did, but in doing so, with the knowledge 
of what has happened in the past and what is happening else- 
where today, we should take into consideration the spheres 
that the American spirit and form of government reserve to 
the individual and to the individual states. If we can do 
this, and do it wisely, we may be able to add to the necessary 
powers of the Federal Government and yet avoid the dangers 
of concentrated power and a totalitarian State. I see no 
other way of escape.” 


We Shall Not Stand Idly By 


OUR CANADIAN POSITION 
By President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, delivered at Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, August 18, 1938 


where I have passed so many of the happy hours of 

my life, there is added today a very warm sense of 
gratitude for being admitted to the fellowship of this ancient 
and famous university. I am glad to join the brotherhood 
which Queens has contributed and is contributing not only 
to the spiritual leadership for which the college was estab- 
lished, but also to the social and public leadership in the 
civilized life of Canada. 

An American President is precluded by our Constitution 
from accepting any title from a foreign prince, potentate or 
power. Queens University is not a prince or a potentate but 
it is a power. Yet I can say, without constitutional reserve, 
that the acceptance of the title which you confer on me 
today would raise no qualms in the august breast of our own 
Supreme Court. 

Civilization is not national—it is international—even 
though that observation—trite to most of us, is today chal- 
lenged in some parts of the world. Ideas are not limited by 
territorial borders; they are the common inheritance of all 
free people. Thought is not anchored in any land; and the 
profit of education rebounds to the equal benefit of the whole 
world. That is one form of free trade to which the leaders 
of every opposing political party can subscribe. 

In a large sense we in the Americas stand charged today 
with the maintaining of that tradition. When, speaking 
recently in a similar vein in the Republic of Brazil, I included 
the Dominion of Canada in the fellowship of the Americas, 
our South American neighbors gave hearty acclaim. We in 
the Americas know the sorrow and the wreckage which may 
follow if the ability of men to understand each other is 
rooted out from among the nations. 

Many of us here today know from experience that of all 
the devastations of war none is more tragic than the destruc- 


T: the pleasure of being once more on Canadian soil, 





tion which it brings to the processes of men’s minds. Truth 
is denied because emotion pushes it aside. Forbearance is 
succeeded by bitterness. In that atmosphere human thought 
cannot advance. 

It is impossible not to remember that for years when Cana- 
dians and Americans have met they have light-heartedly 
saluted as North American friends, without thought of dan- 
gers from over-seas. Yet we are awake to the knowledge 
that the casual assumptions of our greetings in earlier times 
today must become a matter for serious thought. 

A few days ago a whisper, fortunately untrue, raced 
around the world that armies standing over against each 
other in unhappy array were to be set in motion. In a few 
short hours the effect of that whisper had been registered 
in Montreal and New York, in Ottawa and in Washington, 
in Toronto and in Chicago, in Vancouver and in San 
Francisco. Your business men and ours felt it alike; your 
farmers and ours heard it alike; your young men and ours 
wondered what effect this might have on their lives. 

We in the Americas are no longer a far away continent, 
to which the eddies of controversies beyond the seas have 
become a consideration to every propaganda office and to 
every general staff beyond the seas. The vast amount of our 
resources, the vigor of our commerce and the strength of 
our men have made us vital factors in world peace whether 
we choose or not. 

Happily, you and we, in friendship and in entire under- 
standing can look clear-eyed at these possibilities, resolving 
to leave no pathway unexplored and no technique undevel- 
oped which may, if our hopes are realized, contribute to the 
peace of the world. Even if those hopes are disappointed, 
we can assure each other that this hemisphere at least shall 
remain ‘a strong citadel wherein civilization can flourish 
unimpaired. 
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The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of the 
British Empire. I give to you assurance that the people of 
the United States will not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire. 

We are good neighbors and true friends because we main- 
tain our own rights with frankness, because we refuse to 
accept the twists of secret diplomacy, because we settle our 
disputes by consultation and because we discuss our common 
problems in the spirit of the common good. 

We seek to be scrupulously fair and helpful not only in 
our relations with each other but each of us at home in our 
relations with our own people. 

But there is one process which we certainly cannot change 
and probably ought not to change. This is the feeling which 
ordinary men and women have about events which they can 
understand. We cannot prevent our people from having 
an opinion in regard to wanton brutality, in regard to un- 
democratic regimentation, in regard to misery inflicted on 
helpless peoples, or in regard to violations of accepted individ- 
ual rights. 

All that any government, constituted as is yours and mine, 
can possibly undertake is to help make sure that the facts 
are known and fairly stated. No country where thought is 
free can prevent every fireside and home within its borders 
from considering the evidence for itself and rendering its 
own verdict; and the sum total of these conclusions of 


educated men and women will, in the long run, become 
the national verdict. 

That is what we mean when we say that public opinion 
ultimately governs policy. It is right and just that this 
should be the case. 

Many of our ancestors came to Canada and the United 
States because they wished to break away from systems which 
forbade them to think freely and their descendants have 
insisted on the right to know the truth—to argue their prob- 
lems to a majority decision, and, if they remained uncon- 
vinced, to disagree in peace. As a tribute to our likeness in 
that respect, I note that the Bill of Rights in your country 
and in mine is substantially the same. 

Mr. Chancellor, you or Canada who respect the educa- 
tional tradition of our democratic continent will ever main- 
tain good neighborship in ideas as we in the public service 
hope and propose to maintain it in the field of government 
and of foreign relations. My good friend, the Governor 
General, in receiving an honorary degree in June at that 
university of Cambridge, Mass., to which Mackenzie King 
and I both belong, suggested that we cultivate three qualities 
to keep our foothold in the shifting sands of the present— 
humility, humanity and humor. All three of them, inbedded 
in education, build new spans to re-establish free intercourse 
throughout the world and bring forth an order in which free 
nations can live in peace. 


W.P.A. and Politics 


ABUSES IN GOVERNMENT AID 
By BURTON K. WHEELER, United States Senator from Montana 


Arranged by “The Washington Star’. 


Broadcast Over a Nation-wide Network of 


The National Broadcasting Company, Monday, June 13, 1938 


The Washington Star, to address you on a practice 

which, though condoned by many high in public 
service, in my judgment constitutes a real threat to the 
processes of democratic government in the United States. 

Political activity by the relief agencies, upon whom mil- 
lions of the underprivileged depend for sustenance, has been 
inferentially condoned by the United States Senate, and ex- 
pressly defended by other public authorities. But, to my 
mind, there is not, nor can there be, any defense for playing 
politics with human misery. 

Morality and good sense demanded passage of the Hatch 
or Austin amendments. The amendment to prevent political 
activities by executives charged with handling relief was 
supported by some 22 Democratic Senators, by 12 Republi- 
can members and by Farmer-Laborite Shipstead, Independent 
Norris and Progressive La Follette. 

The defeated amendment would not have completely in- 
sured non-political and non-partisan administration of re- 
lief, but it would have minimized the danger of any coercion 
of those who, through no fault of their own, must look to 
the Government for aid during one of the worst depressions 
of our time. In the debate which preceded Senate rejection 
of the Hatch amendment, I heard Senators defend the old 
spoils system. I heard the extension of that system to the 
administration of relief advocated on the ground of political 
necessity. It seemed to some of us that an all-time low was 
reached in the Senate during that debate. It was contended 
that political activity in the W. P. A. and other relief agencies 
was not only all right, but necessary in order that Demo- 


[tiers it is my privilege, through the courtesy of 





cratic Senators might retain their seats in the body. This 
debate countenances the political exercise of power derived 
from the expenditure of billions for public purposes. 

Through economic pressure it is possible to subvert de- 
mocracy. Economic coercion may and can prevent the oper- 
ation of the basic mechanics of democracy. Liberals and 
others of all parties have long contended that economic co- 
ercion renders a worker an economic and political slave. 

With that contention I have agreed and do agree. With 
that philosophy, whether it be liberal or conservative, I am 
in accord. 

I have personally experienced, and you good people have 
doubtlessly observed economic pressure exerted by corpo- 
rations upon their employes to vote for or against certain 
candidates for offices from constable to President. Through 
economic pressure great corporations and other employers 
have sought to destroy the independence of their workers. 
Some Montana workers who too openly or too fervently es- 
poused my candidacy have on occasions been blacklisted or 
otherwise discriminated against. Corporations have sought 
to defeat me through such economic coercion. They will do 
it again. Farmers have been warned by those to whom they 
owed money that to vote for me would spell economic disas- 
ter. This destruction of the independence of large groups, 
by whomsoever attempted, is inimical to our form of govern- 
ment. 

If I am wrong in condemning these coercive practices by 
the great corporations of the country, then am I wrong in 
condemning the administrator of a relief agency for having 
projected himself and his organization into political elec- 
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tions? If | am right in condemning these practices by cor- 
porations and private industries, am I not much more right 
in condemning such practices on the part of Government 
officials charged with distributing relief? 

Those who administer relief, those through whom benefits 
are paid to the farmer, to the worker or other private persons 
are possessed of a tremendous power to influence elections. 
Whenever Federal funds are dispensed, the beneficiaries there- 
of feel a debt of gratitude. That feeling is seldom directed 
to the American taxpayer who furnishes the money, seldom to 
the Congress who appropriates the money, but rather to the 
appointed agent who administers the funds. W. P. A. work- 
ers feel more than a sense of gratitude; they look to the 
Works Progress Administration as their sole means of sup- 
port. The farmer who receives an agricultural benefit check 
neither feels nor expresses gratitude to all the people or to 
the Congress. He recognizes only the administration from 
which he received the check as his benefactor. 

Thus it is that the W. P. A. worker will heed the word 
of the agent who satisfies his hunger, who clothes his body 
and who furnishes him shelter. This constitutes a perfect 
example of economic slavery that we have heard so much 
about. The very existence of a true political democracy has 
been challenged by some students on the ground that it is 
impossible in a society that has definite employer and em- 
ploye classes. Different peoples of Europe have exchanged 
personal liberty for only promises of economic security. 
Hunger and destitution recognize as master that agency 
which alleviates. Economic dependence can easily and readily 
extinguish political independence. 

In 1936, when employers placed certain slips in the pay 
envelopes of their employes, leaders of the Democratic party, 
with great justification, in speeches, in radio addresses and 
in statements to the press, assailed such an act as an attempt 
to mislead and to prejudice the American worker. The voters 
were rightfully indignant, then, and they will be more 
indignant in the year of 1938 if politics in relief is the means 
by which the Democratic party seeks to maintain its domi- 
nance. 

We should always remember that the money appropriated 
by Congress for relief isn’t Democratic money, isn’t Republi- 
can money. It is the people’s money, and under no circum- 
stances should it be used for political purposes. This may 
sound too idealistic to the political bosses of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, but I am sure it will not sound 
too idealistic to the millions of taxpayers of the country who 
are furnishing the money. Recent developments have ap- 
parently climaxed a growing tendency on the part of relief 
agencies to engage in politics. No one except the relief or- 
ganization, its self-investigating staff, and those upon whom 
it has bestowed favors will deny such political endeavors. 

Was Mr. Hopkins asked his preference of candidates in 
the Iowa primaries because he was a former resident of that 
great State? Did enterprising news reporters seek his views 
because he attended the same college as did Mr. Wearin? 
Or was it because Mr. Hopkins is the Works Progress ad- 
ministrator ? 

As any ordinary citizen of the State of New York Mr. 
Hopkins’ views would not greatly concern any large number 
of people of Iowa. But as the country’s number one spender, 
as head of the W. P. A., his choice of candidates was of 
vital concern to thousands of Iowa voters, and particularly 
those who look to him as their keeper and benefactor or who 
desire W. P. A. projects for their communities. 

Mr. Hopkins has established his administrative abilities. 
He has great ability, sympathy and understanding, all of 
which he has applied to his most difficult task. He should, 
as a result of the deserved rebuke received from the people 





of Iowa, confine his activities to the impartial administra- 
tion of a huge relief fund intrusted to him. He should dis- 
tribute those billions without fear or favor to those in need. 
He should not add to pay rolls just before election, and 
then reduce the rolls immediately thereafter, as has been 
done in past elections. 

Farmers and laborers should resent any form of Govern- 
ment coercion, just as workers with an ounce of intentional 
stamina should resent any coercion from their employers. 

I am not so idealistic as to believe that Congress can leg- 
islatively eliminate all politics from the administration of 
relief. A program as large and as great as the W. P. A. or 
P. W. A. is difficult to administer without prejudice to cer- 
tain individuals. The most determined efforts to be impartial 
may result nevertheless in some injustice to deserving and 
needy. But when the standards of impartiality and objectivity 
are colored with political opportunism, those on relief will 
suffer. Money spent for farm political activities by the 
Agricultural Department and for W. P. A. political activities 
means more expense to the taxpayers and less benefit to those 
in need of relief. An organization composed of the millions 
on relief and an organization with the influence which the 
W. P. A. has, may be sought by morally dishonest politicians 
as a means of obtaining political advantage. Congress can 
minimize such dangers, and Congress should. 

When the Congress passed the last huge spending-lending 
bill it recognized the fact that we had not solved the economic 
problem which confronts the people; that the problem could 
not be solved by spending and that something more funda- 
mental had to be devised. We have solved the problem of 
production, but not the correlative problem of distribution. 
Instead of devoting our energies to seeking political advantage 
from the depression, the best efforts of the politicians, high 
and low, as well as of labor, business and farm leaders, 
should lend themselves to a solution of the grave economic 
conditions, and do it unselfishly for the benefit of all classes. 

The American worker in business and industry has through 
the tortuous years learned to protect himself in economic 
struggles with his employer. The labor organization was 
born of this fight for higher wages, shorter hours and im- 
proved working conditions. Such organizations afford its 
membership a measure of protection needed in the employer- 
employe relationship of business. 

But the W. P. A. worker is dependent upon a humani- 
tarian Government. His services are not sought. He has 
nothing to sell from which profits are made. He is not a 
member of a really effective labor organization armed with 
the weapons of collective bargaining. He is told when he can 
work, and what he will receive. A relief worker has turned 
to relief only after the mines have closed, only after the fires 
have been banked in the smelters, and only after the factory 
gates have been locked. For him the W. P. A. is the last 
resort, and to him the slightest expression from W. P. A. 
officials carries the force of a command. 

Talk as we will, no abstract political or economic issues 
consumes his interest. He is interested in food, clothing and 
shelter. And if he is led to believe that the only way these 
necessities will be forthcoming from the Government is to 
vote for this or that candidate, he will, as you or I would 
do under similar circumstance, vote as he is told. With no 
prospects for other employment, the relief worker will vote 
in such manner as he believes, or is led to believe, will insure 
his continued reception of W. P. A. checks. Against this the 
secret ballot is a helpless mechanism. 

The argument was made on the floor of the Senate that 
the relief administrator has as much right to express his 
political opinions as does a United States Senator. I chal- 
lenge that statement. No one wants to deny the administrator 
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any of his inalienable rights, but only men blinded by mis- 
guided party zeal can fail to see the clear distinction between 
the political activity of an elective representative of the people 
to the Congress and the activity of an appointed administra- 
tive official with millions of dollars at his disposal for hungry 
men and women. The Senator or the Congressman is a 
politician elected to the office by the people of his State. He 
is elected as a Democrat or Republican. He is expected to 
take a positive stand on political issues. If the people of his 
State do not like his political views and actions, they will 
not return him to office. But the dispensers of Federal funds 
have been appointed to their offices, and the people cannot 
vote them out. These administrators should only administer 
the public funds appropriated by the Congress as the Congress 
directs. They have been directed by Congress to spend large 
sums of money to alleviate the misery and suffering of millions 
of unemployed people of this Nation. Not the suffering 
merely of the unemployed Democrats or of the unemployed 
Republicans, but to all classes regardless of race, religion or 
political creed. Peoples should not be told they must change 
their registration from Republican to Democrat or in any 
other manner. The money was appropriated for the people 
of the United States who need jobs. Hunger knows no polit- 
ical boundaries and relief administrators should be equally 
unaware of party delineations. Because the distress and needs 
of. different sections of this country are variable and un- 
predictable, the Congress has given the administrators of re- 
lief broad discretion to facilitate prompt and efficient allevia- 
tion of misery and want. If the will of Congress is to be 
done and the trust of a Nation is to go unbreached, the dis- 
cretionary powers intrusted to administrators of relief must 
be handled with the greatest impartiality and objectivity of 
which men are capable. The officials of the Works Progress 
Administration spend the money—Senators and Congressmen 
only vote it. A Senator or Congressman has nothing to spend, 
nothing with which to purchase—he can but furnish the 


means and regulate their use in a manner compatible to thx 
situation. 

It is indeed a breach of faith if the relief administrators use 
that broad power to destroy Senators and Congressmen who 
have voted contrary to the wishes of the executive department. 
If the power is so used, we members of Congress have fash- 
ioned a Frankenstein which has turned from its appointed job 
of mercy and rehabilitation to battle and destroy its creators. 
The people of the Nation want and are entitled to the ex- 
pressions of their elected representatives on issues political 
and economic. What a Senator or Congressman says will be 
debited or credited to him by the people of his State. It 
is the people who command and their representatives who 
obey. But an appointed relief official who controls the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars is not directly responsible to the 
voters. His opinion is that of one who may give or withold 
the necessities of life. He, of course, is entitled to his own 
personal opinion as to the candidacy of one seeking office, 
but he is misusing his office if he gives that opinion as relief 
administrator to influence the millions dependent on the funds 
he distributes. 

The President of the United States has disavowed any 
intent to interfere in primary elections in the various States. 
I, for one, am going to protest as effectively as I can if any 
one of his subordinates, who holds in his hands the destinies 
of millions of families, turns to the political arena from his 
task of serving the underprivileged. 

Political necessity cannot justify politics in relief, and 
political advantage thus gained will not be enduring. Political 
coercion by any source, public or private, of those not eco- 
nomically independent, subverts democracy. When private 
political liberties are transgressed by coercive economic prac- 
tices, direct or indirect, real democracy ends. When indi- 
viduals exercise their voting franchise by dictation through 
economic pressure of any person, group or entity, democracy 
becomes merely a form. 


Better and Safer Home Ownership 


A PROGRAM FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


By JOHN H. FAHEY, Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Delivered before National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, New York City, F riday, May 6, 1938 


for decades have rendered an extraordinary service in 

the development of this country. Your mutual savings 
banks, the building and loan associations and the life insur- 
ance companies, as well as the savings departments of the 
commercial banks, have safe-guarded the small hard-earned 
savings of millions of our people and have been almost en- 
tirely responsible for providing the funds with which our 
urban homes have been built. 

Great as their public service has been in the past, it seems 
to me that the mutual savings banks and all classes of savings 
and lending institutions are today confronted with far greater 
responsibilities and opportunities for usefulness than ever 
before. Their operations represent not only services of funda- 
mental value to savers and to borrowers but to the country 
as a whole. Savings, borrowing, building, all have a close 
relationship to national prosperity, to our steady progress, 
and to the maintenance of economic stability. 

It is generally recognized that in the field of production 
nothing is more important to the national welfare than 
steady but safe activity in the construction industry. No one 
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can analyze the facts and figures carefully without realizing 
that we have in this country today a very great housing 
shortage. It is undoubtedly the largest we have ever had. 
As has always been the case, conditions relative to the need 
of housing vary from one section of the country to the other, 
but it is here and it should be met without delay. The sooner 
we deal with it intelligently and energetically the better it 
will be for all of us. Aside from the definite shortage of hous- 
ing which we know exists, it is also apparent that there are 
hundreds of thousands of disgraceful shacks in existence in 
this country which are still called “homes” but which really 
are unfit for human habitation and should be destroyed. The 
housing problem of the United States is one of our greatest 
problems. It is a complicated problem and we will not find 
satisfactory solutions all at once. 

Nevertheless, that should not deter us from employing all 
our efforts and ingenuity, and utilizing the enormous re- 
sources at our command, to get at it without loss of time. 
Great Britain, which undoubtedly has led in providing better 
housing for its people, has been experimenting for half a 
century. It has not answered some of the questions which 
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arise in connection with any study of housing, but during the 
last seven years particularly it has certainly gained more 
from experience and accomplished more in the housing field 
than any other country in the World. With our resources 
in men, material and money, unrivaled in any other country, 
the United States should be able to provide for its people 
not only the best but the most economical housing to be 
found anywhere. 

‘The kind and quantity of housing which the country needs 
cannot be provided, of course, except through the energetic 
employment of private enterprise and private funds—pri- 
marily as in the past through mobilization of the small sav- 
ings of the great mass of our people—but the task will not 
be accomplished in my judgment through the activity of 
private enterprise alone. Complete cooperation of private 
enterprise and the Government agencies active in the housing 
field is as important to success and safety as the intelligent 
management of those who direct private organization. Real 
achievement means that mortgage lenders, labor, land owners, 
architects, builders, material suppliers and all others interested 
in construction must really work together and not just talk 
about it. 

When we enlist with enthusiasm in that spirit as did the 
people of Britain, the results will come. In undertaking 
such a comprehensive program we should recognize the part 
which Government can and should properly play. I think 
it is important for business men to realize that in conjunc- 
tion with them there are some things which the Government 
can do in the interests of all, which they cannot do for 
themselves. 

In the field of housing and mortgage lending the depres- 
sion experiences since 1930 surely demonstrate this fact. 
Although I do not think the evil has ever received the atten- 
tion it deserves, over-speculation in real estate is as dangerous 
to the general welfare as over-speculation in securities. Ex- 
treme speculation in real estate contributed as much toward 
the collapse which followed the 1929 panic as any other 
weakness in the economic structure. Just as private enter- 
prise has no facilities for common action to restrain the dan- 
gerous real estate speculation which went on in many direc- 
tions before 1929, so also it had no effective means for deal- 
ing with the chaotic conditions which developed in the mort- 
gage field immediately thereafter. Government—and only 
the Government—had sufficient power, resources and public 
confidence to check the steady decline in home values and 
constantly increasing foreclosures which menaced the nation’s 
homes. 

If we are to deal adequately with the problem of protect- 
ing savings, provide mortgage money on a sound basis, and 
give the country the housing it needs and should have, it is 
worth while to consider briefly the events of recent years in 
their relation to thrift and home ownership. 

Let us recall that in 1932 there was held in Washington 
a great national conference on the subject of housing. A long 
list of committees labored for many months before that 
meeting. The best authorities in the land worked hard to 
contribute toward the formulation of a national housing pro- 
gram. There were many differences of opinion, of course, 
and it is well to remember that unfavorable economic condi- 
tions, the full significance of which were not given sufficient 
consideration at that time, prevented the attainment of re- 
sults from that conference which might have accrued other- 
wise. The truth is that the conference came too late—at 


least ten vears too late. Out of it, however, there was one 
very important recommendation which received the approval 
of the President and, soon after, of Congress. It provided 
for the organization of the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem. This was to be a financial institution the membership 








of which would be mutual savings banks, building and loan 
associations, cooperative banks, and life insurance companies. 
It was to operate along lines similar to those of the Federal 
Reserve System and to render to these savings and mortgage 
lending institutions services similar to those rendered by the 
Federal Reserve System to commrcial banks. 

The purpose was to afford these mortgage lending institu- 
tions a resource to which they could turn at any time when 
they might need money, without being forced to sell at a 
loss valuable investments or to foreclose or sell home mort- 
gages which should not thus be sacrificed. This mortgage 
reserve system of twelve regional banks was also conceived of 
as a facility which in conjunction with the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Land Banks, representing the farm 
mortgage interests of the country, should represent a power 
able to meet any financial emergency, to forestall panics and 
prevent the terrific losses with which we have been afflicted 
in the past because of the lack of adequate reserve institutions 
to deal promptly with such difficulties. 

The establishment of this last reserve system for the pro- 
tection of urban home ownership and urban mortgages rep- 
resented long delayed recognition of the fact that the financial 
structure of the country is not secure if it provides reserve 
resouces for commercial banks alone. Mortgage finance which 
involves the farms of the nation and millions of urban homes 
in which twenty-six billions of the peoples’ savings are in- 
vested is equally important. There can be no completely 
integrated and sound national banking system which does not 
comprehend all three of these great interests and safeguard 
fully all of them. If any one of them encounters troubles it 
it unable to meet, its weakness is sure to react on the others 
and develop national problems. Recalling the experiences of 
recent years everyone should realize this significant fact. 

As you know, unfortunately the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, with 125 millions of capital provided by the Gov- 
ernment, came into existence too late. It was not ready to 
function until the Fall of 1932 and it was unable to stem 
the rising tide of foreclosures which was sweeping the 
country. 

As a result, to meet the acute home mortgage distress, the 
Government was forced to enter the field of direct lending 
in the summer of 1933 and Congress established the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. If, long before that, the private 
mortgage lending institutions of the country had pooled their 
resources, forgotten their jealousies and the irritating inci- 
dents which always grow out of active competition, they could 
have prevented development of the mortgage panic to the 
proportions it assumed. 

If these institutions had seen the advantage of mobilizing 
their great power through the medium of a comprehensive 
reserve bank system twenty years ago, in my judgment most 
of the weaknesses in our mortgage lending system, which 
have become so apparent since 1930, would have been cured, 
and the impact of dangerous financial developments would 
have been met with much greater success long before 1933. 

The organization of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
under the leadership of President Roosevelt, and the advent 
of the Government into the field of direct lending not only 
rescued the homes of some millions of families from fore- 
closure, but it also saved thousands of lending institutions 
from collapse. In that process, it is well to remember that 
its operations prevented the loss of savings in these institu- 
tions to a great host of people and it soon placed in circula- 
tion at a time when it was badly needed, two billions of dol- 
lars, including over half a billion tied up in closed banks. 

Let us not forget also that if it had not been for the inter- 
vention of the Government many institutions would have 
been obliged to continue selling gilt-edged securities in order 
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to meet withdrawal demands and to foreclose on homes 
which they did not wish to take over. The pursuit of such 
policies would have meant the further lowering of security 
prices and the greater impairment of real estate values. These 
price depreciations would have caused still further depression 
in the market for securities and undermined the value of 
mortgages still being held by lending institutions. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is an emergency 
agency of the Government. Temporarily it served as a great 
mortgage reserve institution. It was created to meet an un- 
usual condition, but the lessons we can learn from its opera- 
tion should not be forgotten. They can be extremely helpful 
to all savers, to all mortgage lenders, and to the country. 
Before it stopped lending in the summer of 1936 it closed 
a million and twenty one thousand loans amounting to three 
billion one hundred millions of dollars. These loans were 
made in every county in the United States, in Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Puerto Rico. They are to be found 
in practically every town of 2,500 inhabitants, as well as in 
our more populous centers. 

What facts has this far-flung operation disclosed which we 
should keep in mind in our future planning? First of all, as 
I have said, I think it proves that if we had developed a 
representative mortgage reserve system in time it would have 
prevented most of the trouble that occurred in the mortgage 
field, and the direct lending of the Government would have 
been unnecessary. In my judgment the experience means 
that nothing is more important to the safety of the countr 
mortgage lending institutions than to give thought to . 
value and uility of the mortgage reserve system represented 
by the establishment of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

In the development of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion we found that various weaknesses had contributed to the 
unsound situation in the urban home mortgage field which 
precipitated the mortgage panic. Over-lending, stimulated by 
excessive appraisals, and the existence of the inflated second 
mortgage, were the chief defects the Corporation encountered 
in undertaking to refinance home mortgages in process of 
foreclosure. Most of the second mortgages involved bonuses 
of 25 per cent or more and few of them carried interest rates 
of less than 9 per cent. Some were as high as 16 per cent and 
18 per cent. 

Excessive interest rates, in various sections of the country, 
represented a threat to the home owner and, as I think is 
now generally recognized, the existence of so many short 
term mortgages for a modest part of the supposed value of 
the property, was not only a menace to the borrower but it 
proved dangerous to the institution. Most of the evils in 
our mortgage system to which I have referred are disappear- 
ing, and out of the experience we are going to have, in my 
belief, a better and a sounder mortgage structure—better for 
the borrower because it will be fairer and safer for him, and 
better for the savers because their savings invested in mort- 
gages will have greater protection. 

I presume that there will always be a certain proportion 
of home mortgages made for three or five years and repre- 
senting but 50 or 60 per cent of the true value of the prop- 
erty. Because of the depression experiences of borrowers and 
also the institutions, however, it seems to me inevitable that 
most lending institutions hereafter will make longer term 
amortized mortgages. I believe they will insist upon better 
appraisals than have prevailed in the past and recognize that 
modest, regular payments on a mortgage over a series of years 
is of great importance to the lending institution as well as a 
real advantage to the borrower. 

Such success as the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
has achieved is due largely to the liberal character of the loan 
offered by the Government and the fact that it was to be 


paid in monthly installments spread out for fifteen years. On 
the average these million loans, when refinanced, were over 
two years in default on principal and interest and between 
two and three years on taxes. The homes thus mortgaged 
were lost to their owners. When these obligations were re- 
duced, however, to moderate monthly payments, borrowers, 
with confidence restored, were able to meet the charges. 
When one recalls the hopeless character of these loans taken 
over by Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, it is interesting 
to observe that as of the first of any month the Corporation 
has had paid in approximately 85 per cent of all the accruals 
due on the loans now outstanding. You will agree I think 
that this is but a renewed demonstration of the integrity and 
respect for obligations of the American people. 

It is true that the Corporation has completed foreclosures 
on some 70,000 homes. It will be obliged to take over others 
as additional foreclosures proceed. A large proportion of the 
foreclosures are due to death, abandonment and wilful de- 
fault. The Corporation does not foreclose if there is any 
reasonable alternative. On the average in the country our 
foreclosures represent over twenty months of failure to meet 
payments and over two years of tax defaults. The outstand- 
ing fact is not that the Corporation may ultimately have 
fifteen per cent of foreclosures but that 85 per cent or more 
of homes that were absolutely lost have been saved. The 
explanation, as I have said, is that if you give honest people 
who are living within their means a fair chance to pay, they 
will pay. When we think of long term amortized loans for a 
substantial proportion of the value of a home it is worth 
while remembering that HOLC loans were high percentage 
loans and to borrowers in distress. I have seen 40 per cent 
loans which were grave risks and 100 per cent loans which 
were sound. The real test of any mortgage loan is not merely 
the property security but the man behind the loan, and 
whether he has a fair chance to pay it within the stipulated 
time. 

In making loans on urban homes, I think it is important 
that mortgage lending institutions should not overburden 
the borrower by encouraging him to assume an obligation on 
a home he cannot really afford. Too much of the trouble 
with which the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation had to deal 
was due to the attempt of borrowers to live in homes which 
by no stretch of the imagination they could ever hope to 
pay for. The fault was not theirs alone, for lending institu- 
tions too frequently, under the pressure of real estate pro- 
moters, were unwise enough to acquiesce in the making of 
excessive loans. The lending institution renders a real serv- 
ice not only to the borrower but to the community when it 
helps the borrower to see that he should not take on an obli- 
gation he has no chance of discharging. Moreover, the lend- 
ing institutions which adhere firmly to such a policy justify 
the confidence of their savers as well as the public. 

At the same time, let me say that I believe that enter- 
prising mortgage lending institutions today should ener- 
getically go out after business in the interest of their savers 
as well as to help in solving the housing problem. They 
should seek good loans, and in doing so, educate the borrower 
as well as the public on good housing and sound lending. May 
I suggest that the day has passed when the mortgage lending 
institution can sit by and wait for borrowers to seek out its 
services. I think it must sell itself to the public more ener- 
getically than ever. It should not only stress the safeguards 
it provides for those who entrust their savings to its care, 
but it should arouse the interest of those families in the com- 
munity who ought to have homes, or better homes, and who 
can afford them safely. These prospective borrowers they 
should help, in my judgment, in planning the worthwhile 
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home and in seeing that it is soundly constructed. As a re- 
sult its loan will not only be better protected but the bor- 
rower will be given the benefit of experience he cannot other- 
wise command, 

By all this I mean that, as in almost every other direction, 
today there is need for studying and giving full considera- 
tion to new ideas in home building and mortgage lending 
without in the least abandoning those principles which have 
proven sound in the past. While we are thinking of building 
new homes and making new loans, let us not forget to pro- 
vide the utmost possible protection to the millions of workers 
in this country whose small savings accumulated in our in- 
stitutions represent that great reservoir of funds with which 
most of our homes are built. Savings are rising again. They 
will continue to increase especially if we see to it that the 
man in the street has every reason to believe his savings are 
sate. 

Here again, as a result of legislation since 1933, the Fed- 
eral Government has made available facilities which private 
enterprise on its-own account was unable to provide. There 
have been established the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration which guarantees against loss deposits in banks up 
to $5,000 and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration which insures those who place their money in the 
savings institutions in its membership against loss also up to 
$5,000. These insurance systems are slightly different in 
their details of operation. The second does not include com- 
mercial banks but the fundamental of both is the protection 


against loss of those who place their money in the several 
classes of institutions insured. Trustees, directors, all those 
who are responsible for the management of thrift institu- 
tions have a definite trustee relationship widely recognized, 
to those whose money they guard. Above everything else, the 
saver wishes to be sure of protection against the loss of his 
savings. He is interested not merely that traditional protec- 
tion is provided by the institution he patronizes, but he wants 
all the protection that may be secured. Is it not well for all 
who have the responsibility of trustees to examine carefully 
the advantages of the insurance the Federal Government has 
made available, and consider whether it is not in the public 
interest, and particularly in the interest of the savers whose 
funds they protect, to provide through insurance every pos- 
sible measure of safety. 

I have expressed the opinion that the savings and lending 
institutions of this country have before them today greater 
opportunities for service than ever. We know our country, 
its natural wealth, and its power. We know that irrespec- 
tive of any temporary diversions there can be no question that 
its prosperity in the future will go so far beyond anything 
we have ever known, as to challenge the imagination of to- 
day. We know that compared with it, there is no part of 
the world which enjoys its advantages, commands its re- 
sources, or has such assurance of the blessings of peace. With 
such riches as we possess surely the time has come when all 
should move forward together for the further promotion of 
American ideals. 


Principles of American Democracy 


THE SACRED PAGES OF OUR HISTORY 
By DR. FRANK KINGDON, President of the University of Newark 
Delivered before the Institute on Human Relations, Estes Park, Col., July 27, 1938 


NE difficulty with discussing democracy in a day 

accustomed to scientific definitions is that democracy 

does not lend itself to tight definition, because it 
is an attempt to order social experience in such a way as 
to allow for a free play of living forces. It is therefore, 
unpredictable. It cannot be caught into a rigid formula 
of words. ; 

Freedom works itself out in two ways. On the one side 
it separates men and on the other it draws them together. 
Where men are free you have each one pursuing the interests 
of his own individuality. He sees himself as distant from all 
his fellows. He has the right to think, to speak and to wor- 
ship as he pleases. ‘Thus freedom develops distinct personal- 
ities and distinct groups within large social units, and gives 
these a chance to develop along their own lines. Where 
freedom reigns there will be many parties and many sects. 
Superficially, a free state looks like a divided one by compari- 
son with a state where thought and speech and worship 
are uniform. It is nevertheless true that freedom operates 
to bring men together into coherent unities of experience. 
This is true because psychologically men are just as naturally 
social creatures as they are individuals. Free men associate 
and organize. They find areas of common action. A free 
state is no less coherent than a tyrannical one, in fact, it 
may be more genuinely so because its unity is not an enforced 
one but rests upon the consent of all its members. 

Two excellent illustrations of this interplay of individ- 
uality and social insight are provided by the Jews and the 
Greeks. In the Jewish faith each man has an equal right 


to pray to God, so that there is no ordained Rabbinate with 
a peculiarly divine office. Wherever twelve Jewish men 
meet any one of them may lead in the regular form of wor- 
ship. This is a highly democratic interpretation of the 
prerogatives of individual personality; yet it is the Jew who 
worked out monotheism, the assertion that all individuals 
have meaning and value in the unity of the divine will, that 
all we are brothers and one is our Father. In a similar way, 
the Greeks lived by freedom, almost defining it in the social 
sense, yet from the Greeks came the philosophy of Plato 
whose idea of the Absolute is the philosophic parallel of the 
Jew’s one God. Where individual personality has been most 
emphasized there has been in the end the clearest insight 
into the ultimate unity in which all individuals meet. 

In the United States we have tried to combine these two 
effects of freedom in a society that has as its ultimately unify- 
ing principle the love of freedom itself. We do not say to 
a man “Are you a Catholic or a Jew or a Protestant?” We 
simply ask him “Are you a lover of liberty?” If he is, he 
belongs with us and is free to share with any other group he 
chooses. If he is not, he cannot claim understanding of the 
American idea, no matter what sectarian name he bears. 

Is it possible to build a nation finding its unity in the 
love of freedom? We do not know for it has not been tried 
before. What we do know is that if it can be done, North 
America is the place to do it. 

When our fathers faced this question they answered it 
by deciding that they would keep their own government 
definitely under their own control. They began with the 
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idea that all rights rested in the people and that they would 
yield to the government only such rights as they chose. 
Accordingly they wrote the Constitution as a definition of 
the powers of their rulers, and they kept in their own hands 
the right to change that Constitution. They recognize social 
control as necessary in the organization of their national 
community, but they also realized that too much control 
resting anywhere might enventuate in tryanny. Accordingly 
they did not give up the right to decide for themselves how 
much control at any one time they would accept. 

It is here that we are facing a test of the democratic idea 
today. In our complex society it has become for the govern- 
ment to enter more and more fields. The close interweaving 
of our lives and destinies has brought government control of 
business, of finance, of transportation, of employer-employee 
relationships, and of many other activities previously outside 
of government activity. The question before us is, “How can 
we maintain democratic control of the hugh and interrelated 
affairs of government as it is now operating?’ Government 
intervention poses a complex question to democratic control. 
Democracy must prove itself capable of managing the new 
Leviathan of government or we shall have to find an 
alternative. 

Behind this desire to restrict the power of government 
Over its own citizens lay the conviction that the individual 
citizen and his welfare was the first consideration. Ameri- 
can democracy asserts that all institutions, including govern- 
ment, exist for men and not men for institutions. The 
prosperity and happiness of the people count finally. 

“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” is an amended 
phrase. In the current speech of the time the phrase was, 
“Life, liberty and the protection of property.” The amend- 
ment is an important one because it shows clearly that Ameri- 
can democracy began with an emphasis upon human values. 

This was not mere sentiment. It grew out of the belief 
that the only way to social wisdom is through the free inter- 
play of human thoughts and actions. It discarded the idea 
that there are prerogatives of leadership in aristocratic or 
governing groups. The only adequate approach to any social 
problem is the comprehensive one in which all have a share. 

This marks an emphasis we need today when various 
forces are driving us to distrust the differences among men 
and to think that all wisdom resides in some outstanding 
individual or class. The answer of America to all dictator- 
ships and autocracies is and always has been the assertion 
that not in the will of the one but in the will of the many 
is social leadership. The more others turn to totalitarian 
leadership, the more we assert our faith in the broadest 
possible bases of social decision. 

Differences between men are community assets. They act 
to stir groups out of complacency and force continuous re- 
valuations of habits and aims. We do not “tolerate” differ- 
ences with a supercilious paternalism, we seize upon them as 
avenues to new understandings and to more comprehensive 
judgments. In the paradox of freedom, our cultural plu- 
ralism builds a richer unity of culture for the whole people. 

Democracy asserts the power of the human will to control 
and guide events. It maintains that no manifestation of this 
will is adequate which does not represent the whole will of 
the whole people. In free speech, free worship, free assembly 
and a free press, this will expresses itself. These are the 
four foundation principles of our national way of life. 

You notice that I speak of them as principles, rather than 
as rights. The difficulty with the word, rights, is that it 
overlooks the fact that our fathers maintained these privil- 
eges of freedom, not only as benefits for individuals, but as 
ways of getting the best possible social action. Each of us 
wants his own freedom, but each of us faces a temptation 


to limit the freedom of those who differ from us. The 
wisdom of the American way is that we all realize that, no 
matter how precious to us our own ideas are, there is a 
wisdom even in ideas that we do not share; and that the 
interplay of differences helps to enlarge the thinking and en- 
rich the lives of all of us. 

The man who differs from us is the man who has something 
to contribute to us. If we spend our whole lives meeting 
people who are just like ourselves in every way we are likely 
to end in mere complacency, an uncritical continuance of our 
present prejudices. The man who differs from us jolts us, 
and that may not be pleasant, but it results either in enlarging 
our view or in making us surer why we believe as we believe, 
and either result is valuable. 

This is why a healthy nation needs minorities. They stir 
us to vitality. When we protect the rights of minorities we 
are conserving one of the healthy stimuli of our whole com- 
munity life. I think that an almost fool-proof argument 
can be made from history to show that when nations kill or 
exile their minorities they destroy a certain social strength 
and begin to decline. Hitler thinks he is doing Germany a 
good turn by getting rid of the Jews. Actually he is treading 
a well-worn historic path that has led every nation taking it 
into national decline. 

Those who teach anti-Semitism or anti-Catholicism in this 
country are both enemies of a proud American tradition and 
also advocates of our downfall. They have nothing on their 
side except prejudices. They belong in the ranks of the 
little men who have brought great people to disaster. 

I beg you, therefore, by the sacred pages of our history 
to love freedom. Your freedom and mine are one. If I 
restrict yours, I have set a precedent for the restriction of 
my own. As I emancipate you I establish the patterns for 
my own emancipation and that of my children. We are one 
in the dark mystery of life, and out of that mystery we shall 
each find his way more clearly if every man’s torch is freely 
burning. It is the land of freedom that shall be the land 
of light. Let us keep America free and she shall truly be a 
land enlightening the world. 
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IN THE CLASS ROOM 


Many of the leading colleges and high schools of the 
country now use VITAL SPEECHES as text book 
material in classes in speech, economics, current his- 
tory, civics, and public speaking. President Cutten of 
Colgate wrote that “our greatest failure is an unin- 
formed electorate.” VITAL SPEECHES should be 
placed in the hands of every student seeking a knowl- 
edge of current national questions. The future of our 
republic rests in their hands. It is the general con- 
sensus of opinion among educators that VITAL 
SPEECHES, by presenting the best current thought 
of our ablest men and women impartially, is rendering 
a great public service. 

It is urged that immediate consideration be given 
to this suggestion as it is necessary for the publishers 
to know in advance the number of copies that would 
be needed by the classes. Special low rates of 75 cents 
each a semester for groups of ten to twenty-five 
copies; 50 cents each for twenty-five or more copies. 
Sold in bulk. Payment may be deferred until the 
students pay their respective shares. 
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The National Health Program 


MASTERING SELF AND ENVIRONMENT 


By THOMAS PARRAN, Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Service 
Commencement address: Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 6, 1938 


new massive Archives Building where the vital 

records of our nation’s history are housed. A broad 
stone staircase leads up to the pillared portico with sculptored 
symbolic figures to left and right on lofty pedestals. Carved 
on the pedestal to the left is the simple factual statement, 
“What is past is prologue.” To the right is the simple 
admonition “Study the past.” 

My profession is medicine; my specialty, public health. 
My task as a government official in a technical service is first 
that of fostering research which adds to our store of scientific 
knowledge; and second, of making practical application of 
scientific knowledge to today’s problems. The first statement 
carved at the Archives’ entrance voice my philosophy and the 
philosophy of this whole generation of the men of science; 
What is past is prologue. The second statement represents 
the first and most important of our methods: Study the past. 
There remains a final step: Act bodly upon the principles 
shown valid by the past. 

You may have heard it said that there are lost generations of 
youth in American life. First of all the term was applied to 
those of us, who fresh from college went into the World 
War. I know that many of those were embittered in spirit 
who came back in peace to find their old tasks gone. Never- 
theless, most of us felt that it was not so much ourselves 
who had lost step with the muddled movements of a post- 
war world, as it was that world which was lost to idealism, 
to honor, and to those qualities of spirit which in church 
and home and college we had been taught to cherish. 

To a certain extent I believe the same thing has been true 
of those young men and women who have gone out from 
training school and college into the black years of the depres- 
sion. Here they were: young, stalwart, desperately eager to 
take their places as workers; but there was no work for them 
to do. They have been the unwanted generation. The world 
has lost their gay impetus, their zest, their limitless energy. 

Every citizen needs to have the satisfaction of work, the 
joy of acquisition, the sense of equality, the opportunity of 
leading a normal family life, the wholesomeness of recreation. 
Involuntary unemployment in time will lead to national 
disintegration. It creates an attitude of helplessness, the 
sense of being beaten, a loss of initiative and of courage. It 
creates distrust of government, breeds pathological philos- 
ophies, which are subversive to our democratic institutions. 
This disillusionment with life produces first a secretive and 
later open opposition to authority. 

Our first task as a nation is to provide useful employment 
for all who are willing and able to work. The cost of doing 
this is subordinate to the vital necessity of providing for 
every citizen an opportunity of a livelihood earned by individ- 
ual effort. The work must be useful. No other type fills 
the mental and spiritual needs. We can rebuild cities 
destroyed by earthquake or fire. We can even recoup losses 
from plague or pestilence, but we cannot for long years and 
perhaps generations, repair losses to human character and 
mental health which will result from a failure to give useful 
employment to our citizens. 

It is not my thesis that the world owes each of us a living, 
but that it owes us an opportunity to make a living. Recip- 
rocally each of us owes to the world a demonstration of sane 
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and useful living. Most of you will be content, and legiti- 
mately content with this. Yet in every group of young 
people today of your age and background, there is an irredu- 
cible minimum of restless spirits who will do far more than 
live contentedly. I wish I could say that you are of the 
aristrocracy of intellect in the accepted term of academic 
honors. Some of you who will greatly influence our Nation’s 
thought and action are scholars, but many are not. Yet none 
of you will greatly matter to your day unless first, you have 
intellectual capacity and do not fill your life with futile 
things ; second, unless you have intellectual curiosity and will 
search out the sources of both good and evil in your path; 
and finally, unless you have intellectual honesty and will 
stand by facts when you find them. 

The era which begun with the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century came to an end in 1930. The rewards 
for great effort possible to you mean no less personal satisfac- 
tion but much less material elevation above your fellows 
than was promised the youth of my day. To the worldly 
virtues which you have great need to practice, may I suggest 
you add that heretofore unworldly quality of a social con- 
science which in the roaring teens and twenties was relegated 
to ministers of the gospel, to a few educators and to the 
impractical men of science, 

This era which has ended has been unique in the world’s 
history. It transformed us from an agrarian to an industrial 
civilization. We think of the century in terms of the visible 
changes—of the machine age, the new worlds opened up by 
transportation and communication; in short, of the applica- 
tion of physical power to the tasks of the world. Such changes 
were the direct results of the scientific spirit which has trans- 
formed medicine even more than steam and electricity have 
transformed industry. From the multitude of diverse results 
of these transformations in industry and medicine, there are 
certain which are not dissimilar. In industry we attained .a 
capacity to produce in excess of our minimum needs but 
failed to increase buying power for the satisfaction of greater 
needs. In medicine we have many times multiplied means 
of preventing disease and effectiveness of treatment, yet again 
we have failed to established contact between great numbers 
of patients who are without doctors and who need medical 
service, and doctors who are without full-time tasks or a 
living income. 

It was a flamboyant and magnificent era to which we have 
said farewell. Many will mourn its passing. Yet toward 
the end its much lamented opportunities were increasingly 
limited to the privileged and the predatory. The blessings 
of science were available to the rank and file as they filtered 
down from the top, and as there was economic advantage in 
their dispensation. Great concentration of wealth resulted 
from the uncontrolled exploitation of our natural resources 
and from the fortuitous control of scientific discovery or 
invention ; except in a few isolated cases not by the discoverer. 

Because so few of the people participated in the oppor- 
tunities of the era, the end of it brought tragedy and disil- 
lusionment to all but a few, and to youth particularly. I 
who was born in and of that time admit the failure. To 
you and the college generations just ahead of you, we have 
offered insecurity, futility, frustration. 

You may think I speak harshly of that era. Yet, after all, 
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wherein did it differ from what we are and do today? Dur- 
ing the war our whole effort was toward starving and 
slaughtering an enemy. During the decade after the war 
we grasped for wealth, for material success. Let others 
starve if they must. During the depression we have been 
forced to concern ourselves with the relief of suffering among 
our neighbors; with the patching up of a faltering economic 
machine; with the solution of nation-wide social problems. 

After the war the lust to conquer was carried over from 
national into personal aims and methods. Now we are 
struggling to solve the problems of how to live and let live. 
As our own chances to become czars of industry grow more 
remote, the joys of service of even simple security become 
more sweet. 

With this changing perspective it is comforting to study 
the transitions of our past. From the mud and blood of 
the dark ages rose the Renaissance which transformed art 
and literature. Amid the corruption of the late eighteenth 
century was born the scientific spirit which has changed the 
face of the modern world. It is my firm belief that out of 
this present debacle we may achieve a new and greater renais- 
sance, if we can maintain peace among nations, and if we 
can put science to work in the solution of our social and 
economic problems with the same objectiveness used toward 
the solution of our physical and biological problems. 

I am no more a sociologist than a doctor must be, yet I be- 
lieve the solution of the social problems in our civilization 
requires the same scientific dispassionateness with which we 
build a suspension bridge, or study the causes of cancer. 

To adjust both our economic and our social maladjust- 
ments will mean a new and greater renaissance. But let me 
repeat that in order to attain it we must have peace, we must 
put science to work and we must have among the young men 
and women of your kind and class enough courageous, rest- 
less, questing, intellectually honest minds to do the work. 

These are unfair tasks we set you but you have better 
tools than we had. There is accumulated knowledge for you 
to use if you study the past. With the growth of social con- 
sciousness, with the fiercely focused national attention upon 
our problems of living, you may be able to act boldly where 
action is based on scientific fact in a far wider range than 
we have ever known. 

For, bear in mind, that it is not enough for men and 
women to be intelligent if our social and economic renais- 
sance is to come. You must be informed of what it is possible 
to do. You must be convinced of the desirability of doing 
it. And you must use wisdom to balance intellect. 

We are witnessing now a renaissance in public health. A 
national health program is being evolved which should bring 
the benefit of scientific knowledge to millions not able to 
provide themselves with opportunities for healthful living. 
The community is beginning to concern itself with the pre- 
vention, alleviation and cure of all sickness and disease. Just 
as disease in any organism of the body produces effects in 
the whole body, so the unnecessary illness of any group 
of modern society is of concern to all. We pay for the re- 
sults of such illness whether we prevent it or not. A mother 
dies in childbirth and her children become public charges. A 
father dies of tuberculosis or pneumonia and leaves a depend- 
ent family. The cost of sickness is frequently the determining 
factor in bringing the family on relief. It would be cheaper 
for us as a nation to spend more for the prevention and 
treatment of disease than to continue to bear its money cost. 
By applying available knowledge for improved health we 
have the best opportunity of breaking the vicious circle of 
poverty and disease, of interrupting the downward spiral by 
which poverty increases disease which in turn engenders fresh 
poverty. 





The first feeble steps in the evolution of a national health 
program were taken three years ago with the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Among other provisions of this Act 
were those which established a partnership of Federal, State 
and local health agencies in a united effort for better health, 
Compared with relief expenditures the sums are small, repre- 
senting about 10 per cent of the total cost of public health 
work. An impetus has been given, however, to life saving 
unparalleled in the history of the country. During the past 
year Congress has taken two further steps to deal with spe- 
cific problems of disease. In the passage of the National 
Cancer Institute Act, the nation has recognized for the first 
time the importance of research, of coordinated effort by 
many scientists, of national action to forge more effective 
weapons against cancer and to apply more fully for the bene- 
fit of all cancer patients the knowledge we now have. 

More recently a venereal disease control act has been 
passed by the Congress. This also provides for cooperation 
of federal, state and local governments in dealing with these 
diseases, so serious in their economic and social effects. 
Against them we have scientific weapons of proven worth. 
It should be possible by national effort such as now is under 
way to make syphilis a rare disease in this generation. 

Plans are being formulated for a national attack on pneu- 
monia. This disease only recently has been accepted as a 
public health problem. Only in a few states has any public 
action been organized against it. A cure for pneumonia is 
beyond the financial reach of the great majority of patients 
especially when we consider that the death rate from this 
disease is 314 times higher among unskilled workers than 
among professional groups. 

Tuberculosis is another preventable disease. Much prog- 
ress has been made against it. The rates have been beaten 
down from first to seventh as a cause of death. Yet among 
the young adult age groups it is still a leading cause of death. 
Through a nationwide effort it should be possible in one 
generation to make tuberculosis as rare as typhoid fever 
now is. 

Another opportunity for life saving lies in better protec- 
tion of the health of mothers and babies. The best estimates 
are to the effect that one-half of the 125,000 infant deaths 
last year were unnecessary. At least one-half of the 12,000 
mothers who die in child-birth could have been saved. 

In many areas there is a serious lack of physical facilities 
for good health. Hospitals, health centers, laboratory serv- 
ices,—to build these would be useful public works projects. 

For those on relief and unable to provide any necessities 
of life, the community must accept responsibility for the pro- 
vision of good medical care. 

By a partnership of federal, state and local agencies in 
public health work, government has begun to do some of 
the things which science has clearly shown us how to do. 
None will deny that our aims and results are soundly hu- 
manitarian and as soundly economical. It has been proven 
that vital human resources of the nation can be conserved. 
There are, however, those who fear the dysgenic effect of such 
public health work upon the race. They would apply the 
rule of the jungle to our present problems saying: “Let the 
unfit die. Leave the strongest to propagate the race. By 
saving the weak we soon shall have a race of weaklings.” 

It is true that public health efforts do save from death 
those babies unfit to resist the dysentery bacillus or the 
pneumonia germ. It is true that such effort saves from mal- 
formation the babies who acquire rickets because of the lack 
of vitamines in their food, and the young adults who would 
otherwise succumb to the tubercle bacillus, and save from 
blindness those attacked by the trachoma virus. But there 
is no evidence that unfitness to survive these environmental 
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and biologic hazards is any test of social merit. In primitive 
times the fittest were those who could best withstand the cold 
of the glacial period, or the heat of the tropics; who were 
swiftest of foot to avoid the jungle lion; or keenest of vision 
to see the poisonous serpent before it struck. These qualities 
have become less important as we have attained what we 
call civilization. Our present test of fitness is an ability to 
contribute to our common stock of knowledge for the ad- 
vancement of the race. Man always has had the task of com- 
batting the unfavorable forces of his environment. If we 
cease our attempts to prevent disease, then to be consistent, 
we shoud suspend all measures to cure disease, close up the 
hospitals, liquidate doctors, dentists, nurses. But we could 
hardly stop here. Logically we should also give up our at- 
tempts to educate the race. For the purpose of education 
is to enable us to avoid, prevent, and overcome those factors 
which interfere with normal growth and development of 
mind and body. 

Control of our environment is a part of the very fabric 
of life. Our methods change as civilization is evolved. Man 
once climbed trees to avoid animals. Later he discovered 
gunpowder. Even the oyster developed a hard shell as its 
defense against an environment it could not otherwise con- 
trol. Some of the immunities against diseases now in the gift 
of medical science perform a not dissimilar function of de- 
fense. It seems clear, I think, that man must seek out by all 
means within his power, those conditions of life which are 
most favorable to physiological and sociological adjustments. 
The purpose of hygiene, of public health, is but one further 
link in the chain of effort for race dominance that goes back 
to the beginning of life. 

At the outset I said that what is past is but a prologue of 
what the future holds for us in public health and in other 
efforts to promote human welfare, if we study the past and 
act boldly upon valid principles. 

Increasingly is it true, however, in my particular depart- 
ment of the medical sciences that our boldness of action is 
not personal; it rests upon the assurance that all over this 
country people like yourselves, those educated by the past 
but aware of the present, are in accord with the objectives 
of our action when you are informed of them. 

The way in which we approach this or any other task, 
depends, after all, upon our personal concept of government. 
Among the many concepts abroad in the land, there are two 


which stand out as representing opposite policies of thought. 
The one fears government; sees in the coordinated effort of 
mankind to serve itself and regulate its own activities an 
inherently vicious trend—more wilful, more slothful and 
less able than is the average man. The other concept has 
confidence in the coordinated effort of man as expressed in 
government; does not fear the extension of government 
effort into the fields for which it is fitted; believes in the 
benignant sequence of an intelligent people creating an effi- 
cient governmental body. 

Belonging as I do to the group which looks upon govern- 
ment confidently as the servant of a free people, the creation 
of our mass mind and neither better nor worse than the fair 
average of those minds, it is my confirmed belief that govern- 
ment, our servant, should do for us those things which we 
cannot do so well or so cheaply for ourselves. 

Infinitely complicated as the operation of such government 
functions may seem, let us for a moment consider them in 
the simplicity of their underlying principles. Ideally, what 
the government should make possible on a broad scale for 
all the people is about the same as what a man struggles to 
provide in specific detail for his family security, opportunity, 
happiness and health. Young people like yourselves have a 
constantly increasing stake in government. It is possible 
that our children may have cause to be glad of the depression 
which forced our attention upon human needs. 

Yet, I repeat, this with the other corollaries of depression 
and reconstruction, is creating a social conscience. It is by 
study of our past and analysis of this present that we get 
the sense of prologue—that we may expect bold action of 
tomorrow, soundly planned on scientific bases, planned by 
you of the restless minds, not only to use all we know but 
persistently, continuously to seek that we may know more, 

Every few hundred years there comes a time—often a time 
of turmoil and of stress—when a new spirit seems to energize 
our race; when the momentum of events carries us farther 
and faster in a few years than we have advanced in genera- 
tions. I believe that we are now living in one of those times. 

You of the current college generation may contribute 
greatly to the renaissance but only if you are greatly for the 
ends in view. 

I hope that contribution will use all we know in public 
health as in the other sciences to help man master both him- 
self and his environment. 


A Way of Industrial Life 


A MANAGEMENT AND LABOR POLICY 


By LOUIS K. COMSTOCK, President, the Merchants’ Association of New York 
At the Summer Session of the Republican Program Committee, Chicago, Ill., August 2, 1938 


sary to remind an audience that the question of labor 

relations arising out of employment is the oldest con- 
tinuing question before the peoples of the world. It is so 
important that its claims to our attention transcend politics 
and political parties and what I shall have to say will be 
completely uncolored by any partisan considerations. ‘The 
question is the most important before the American people 
today and it is a privilege to appear here tonight with Mr. 
Woll in search of a way of industrial life which may hold the 
hope of putting these relationships on a more satisfactory 
basis. 


Throughout the ages labor has passed through many stages 


[° discussing this problem of labor, it is no longer neces- 


of evolution, advancing from slavery through successive 
stages of what Professor Perlman has called suppression, 
grudging toleration, benevolent toleration and finally to the 
stage of promotion where the movement has acquired enor- 
mous power and where its leaders meet in government coun- 
cils on an equal plane with those of capital and industry. 
Labor has rightly improved its economic condition, but its 
methods have somehow involved enormous cost both to itself 
and society. Today we find our irdustrial relations in a 
state of turmoil, destructive of peace, a brake on economic 
advancement. The industrial evolution and the concurrent 
growth of labor unions have changed the nature of the 
problem; they have not given us a solution. Failure to 
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achieve a settlement has become a threat to our national 
economy. Most of our attempted solutions have been based 
on the theory that there was a necessary conflict between 
capital and labor. There have been two warring camps. 
Labor has assumed that the only motive of the industrialist 
was maximum profits for himself. There have been capi- 
talists, selfish and shortsighted enough to believe that there 
was profit in the oppression of labor. This conception and 
these attitudes have placed the attempted settlement of the 
industrial problem on a plane of strife. Labor adopted the 
strike, which is nothing less than a form of warfare. 
Management used the lock-out, which is reciprocation in 
kind. Reaching a somewhat higher plane, we occasionally 
tried arbitration with limited success. Quite recently, we 
have reached the stage where many seem to believe that this 
age-old problem can be settled by legislation. All of these 
methods have failed because they are based on a fundamental 
misconception of the true relationship existing in the indus- 
trial field. They have failed to recognize that the interests 
of labor and management, instead of being divergent, are 
common. Common interests indicate the necessity for an 
entirely different method of approach; yet the old methods 
continue to be used at heart-breaking cost to capital, labor 
and society. We must clear away those psychological in- 
tangibles that enwrap the visible facts. 

Let us consider the cost of strikes. Like other forms of 
warfare, strikes levy their toll not only on the participants 
and on those against whom they are directed, but on the en- 
tire public. They are an ancient method of procedure. Dr. 
Groat in his study of organized labor in America records that 
the strike is older, in fact, than labor organization itself. 
The first strike in the United States, of which record has 
been discovered, occurred in 1741. For the next century 
and a quarter they were not a great factor in our economic 
life, but in the seventies serious disturbances began to occur 
and since then they have been increasing in destructive ten- 
dencies and in magnitude. The Labor Information Bulletin, 
published by the Department of Labor, is responsible for the 
statement that more strikes occurred in 1937 than in any 
other year in the history of the United States. More workers 
were involved in these strikes than in any other year since 
1919 and more man-days of idleness resulted than in any 
year since 1927—the earliest year for which information on 
man-days is available. There were 28,425,000 days of idle- 
ness brought about by these industrial controversies. Many 
attribute the 1937 epidemic to the National Labor Relations 
Law which was signed by the President on July 5, 1935, 
and was declared constitutional on April 12, 1937. 

Whatever the cause, it doesn’t alter the fact that these 
strikes in 1937 took a toll which was undoubtedly in excess 
of the benefits derived therefrom. Considering alone the 
series of strikes which took place in the automotive industry 
in a period of five months beginning late in 1936, statis- 
ticians studying this industry estimated the total cost to the 
workers between sixty-five and seventy million dollars. The 
net volume of business delayed during the controversies was 
estimated at two hundred million dollars, not all of which 
could by any means be recouped. The cost of one steel 
strike was estimated at five million dollars to the company. 
There is another estimate which seems to be the result of 
research which indicates that the rank and file of workers 
in the nation’s strike-torn industries lost more than eighty- 
two million dollars in the first six months of 1937. Had all 
of these strikes resulted in increases in pay for the workers 
involved, it might be argued that, from the standpoint of the 
workers, the gains over a period of time might be sufficient 
to offset the losses, but about fifty-eight per cent of the 
strikes of 1937 were not principally concerned with wages 





and hours, but with union organization issues. Nearly sixty 
per cent of the total workers involved were in these union- 
organization disputes. Wages and hours were major issues 
in only about thirty per cent of the strikes. When the 
record was finally made up it was disclosed that less than 
half of these industrial battles resulted in “substantial gain” 
to the workers. In fact, out of the one million, nine hundred 
thousand workers involved in the strikes ended in 1937, only 
about nine hundred thousand made what the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics calls “substantial gains.” It is impossible 
to make even a reasonable estimate of the total costs of these 
controversies, but it must be remembered that in computing 
the indirect losses we must multiply many times, the direct 
losses to laborers and manufacturers. No strike but takes 
its toll of every retail merchant in the town. . . eventually 
it is extended to the _ransportation industry, to the whole- 
sale trade, to those who supply the raw materials and to 
other manufacturing plants dependent upon those directly 
affected. 

It may well be asked to what extent the strike epidemic of 
1937 was the fuse which touched off the new depression. 
There is a noteworthy synchronization of the period of great- 
est strike activity and the beginning of the new depression. 
The period of greatest strike activity lasted from March 
until September. On the basis of man-days lost per month, 
the 1937 strikes reached their culmination in June, when 
there were nearly five million days of enforced idleness. At 
that point recession set in. Our progress to what we hoped 
was new prosperity, as measured by industrial employment 
and pay rolls, reached a culmination in May, 1937. The 
falling off, which became very rapid by the following Novem- 
ber, began in June, the period of greatest strike activity. The 
indices took a turn upward in August, and then began to 
drop again. Certainly the loss of buying power which re- 
sulted from the idleness, and the concomitant losses to stock- 
holders and allied industries, were a considerable factor in 
reducing the demand for goods and thus slowing down our 
entire industrial machine. The facts constitute a severe in- 
dictment of the labor-relations system which forced this 
slow-down at a time when we were just emerging from the 
worst depression in our history. 

We come now to the question of legislation. Legislative 
attempts to deal with the problem are older than the strike 
itself. In 1350, during the reign of Edward III, the British 
Parliament enacted a series of laws in which matters of 
wages and hours were dealt with. A precedent for our 
present wages and hours act is found in the Statute of 
Laborers passed in 1563 by which the British Parliament 
conferred upon justices of the peace in each locality the 
power to fix wages. So far as this country is concerned, 
however, the idea of settling this problem through legisla- 
tion is relatively recent. The first federal statute affecting 
the rights of labor was the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 1890, 
which, as interpreted by the courts, was distinctly hostile to 
labor in its effects. It was not until 1914 that labor, in the 
Clayton Act, obtained what was hailed as its “Bill of Rights,” 
only to be disappointed again in the results, because of court 
interpretation. More recently, we have seen evidence of a 
disposition to attempt to cure all the evils by legislation and 
the bureaucratic process. Many of our people have come 
to put a great trust in legislative fiat and persist in ignoring 
the fact that government dictum cannot change economic law. 
This fact has long been recognized by some of the more 
forward-looking labor leaders. The late Samuel Gompers, 
then President of the American Federation of Labor, said: 

“The stipulation of industrial relations by law does 
not result in industrial freedom. It only restates all 
industrial problems in terms of political issues. It 
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substitutes a political boss for an industrial employer 
*** Industrial freedom can be achieved only when 
workers participate in determining their own hours, 
wages and conditions of work * * * . If the workers 
surrender control over working relations to legislative 
and administrative agents they put their industrial lib- 
erty at the disposal of state agents.” 


Labor in the United States has repeatedly demonstrated 
that it does not want paternalism, for paternalism spells the 
end of liberty. 

The trouble is that once we have placed this matter in 
the hands of government, employer and employee have lost 
control of their own destinies. Government, being what it is, 
frequently covets control for itself. “It is the rare govern- 
mental promoter of collective bargaining who will resist the 
temptation to try to impose his own views of what is ra- 
tional and good for the labor movement,” rightly declares 
Professor Perlman. Government regulation promotes dis- 
content. When it is attempted to regulate labor relationships 
by law, each party to the bargain is inclined to stand on his 
legal rights, to give no ground, to compromise not at all, and 
to throw cooperation away. Human nature is like that. 
When and if a bargain is struck, one side or the other— 
perhaps both—feels a sense of loss, of defeat, and the real 
objective is pushed further into the future. 

The thought of regimentation is obnoxious to those who 
hold American concepts—yet each new power that is placed 
in a government board for the control of industrial relations 
is a step toward regimentation. Government officials are 
greedy of power and are apt to seek constant. enhancement 
of ‘their functions. The power to fix a minimum wage implies 
the right to fix a maximum wage. If labor and management 
are wise, they will unite against some restrictions already in 
the law and any further legislative encroachment on their 
liberties, and any legislation which attempts to substitute 
government control for their own determination of their 
mutual affairs. 

We have seen the maximum of government interference in 
Italy, Germany and Russia. Labor in the United States must 
guard against steps which even point in that direction—for 
—TI again quote from Professor Perlman: 


“Under a dictatorship, unionism ceases to be the true 
expression of the labor group and becomes the mere 
creature of an outside power, either a Communist in- 
telligentsia or a middle-class Fascist semi-intelligentsia. 
Under a dictatorship it is wholly immaterial whether 
unionism is compulsory or voluntary or even whether it 
is limited to wage earners or admits employers. There- 
fore, forewarned of its fate under dictatorship, union- 
ism is today the mainstay of democracy.” 


He might also have said conversely that democracy. is the 
mainstay of unionism. ‘ 
Another difficulty with legislative attempts to solve the 
problem has been that they have been based on the old-time 
conception, previously referred to as hostility of interest be- 
tween employer and employee. It has been a question of plac- 
ing one or the other in the saddle, when, as a matter of fact, 
good economics requires that they shall meet, not as enemies 
but as friends, to decide their common problems. 
Arbitration, while marking a distinct advance, is still open 
to the same criticism. The very word, arbitration, implies 
conflict. Too frequently, there is no thought of calling in 
the arbitrator until blows have been struck, particular indus- 
tries have been disrupted, tempers have reached the boiling 
point and constructive reasoning by the parties involved bas 
become impossible. In passing, it might be said that in an 
industrial controversy the task of finding an arbitrator who 


is truly impartial is virtually an impossible one. Arbitration 
often leads to settlement on the basis of temporary expediency, 
when what we are seeking is harmonious industrial life, 
based on reason and good-will. Arbitration is a palliative for 
industrial warfare. It is not a cure. 

We come now to a fourth method of attempting to deal 
with this problem. It is a method about which I feel I can 
speak with some authority, because I have seen it tried suc- 
cessfully. It is a method to which the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor pointed last May, when 
it laid down a set of principles for voluntary cooperation 
between labor and management. With those seven prin- 
ciples, which the Executive Council enunciated, every right- 
thinking industrialist must find himself in accord. The proc- 
ess indicated is one which may well be referred to as collec- 
tive reasoning. Though I believe in collective bargaining, as 
must every person who recognizes that labor has its rights 
as well as its obligations, I like the term “collective reason- 
ing” better because it indicates the processes which must be 
followed, if we are to develop an industrial economy satis- 
factory both to those who give the directions and to those 
who perform the work. 

A statement of the fundamental basis of this collective 
reasoning is found in the preamble to what is known as the 
Boston Agreement—an agreement which was adopted by 
many employers and electrical employee groups, following 
the creation of the Council on Industrial Relations for the 
Electrical Construction Industry in 1920. This preamble 
reads as follows: 


“The vital interests of the public and of employee 
and employer in industry are inseparably bound to- 
gether. All will benefit by a continuous, peaceful opera- 
tion of the production process and the devotion of the 
means of production to the common good.” 


The same thought was stated by Professor Robert A. 
Millikan, Chairman of the Executive Council of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, in an address last May before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, as follows: 

“ * * * Destroying capital means simply destroying 
the tools by which labor lives and supplies its own ever- 
increasing wants. That the interests of labor and capital 

in the United States are one and inseparable is both a 

scientific and an economic fundamental which should 

not be even debated any longer by those who are intelli- 
gent and informed in this field.” 


Recognition of the truth so well stated can have no other 
effect than to bring about the “new vision of the changed 
attitude between labor and capital,” to which the Executive 
Council referred, and to substitute “cooperation and under- 
standing for industrial strife.” 

It is difficult to understand how there can be any division 
of opinion on the correctness of the principle. Wages are 
derived from sales, just as are profits. The stockholder and 
the employee have a common motive. The investor is en- 
titled to a sufficient return to justify the introduction of his 
capital into industry. Indeed, he must have such a return or 
there will be no capital and, without capital, industry, under 
the American system, cannot function. To make this state- 
ment is not to concede in the slightest degree the right of 
capital to exploit labor. In fact, the exploitation of labor is 
the negation of democracy, and there is no surer way of 
destroying democracy than to attempt it. Labor is entitled 
to, and must have, a wage which will insure not only the 
necessities but the comforts of life, just so far as the continua- 
tion of industry and production will permit it. Labor, because 
of its numerical strength. is our largest consumer. Industry 
will profit as it recognizes the importance of the workers as 
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buyers of its products. Thus, capital, labor and management 
are a partnership and it becomes their joint task in the matter 
of wages, hours and captial returns to create the industrial 
pattern which will keep the wheels moving with the most 
reasonable speed, promote distribution and create the widest 
demand for the nation’s products. 

The hope of approaching such an adjustment lies chiefly 
in finding a methd for the application of principles on which 
the overwhelming majority of our citizens are agreed. Sat- 
isfactory working conditions, the opportunity for the worker 
to develop personality and citizenship, and wage rates as 
high as it is possible for an industry to pay, are subjects to 
which there should be no dispute in the twentieth century. 

In discussing the wage rate, however, we must not lay 
too much emphasis on the hourly rate. It is really not very 
important. It adds to the cost of production without benefit 
to the worker. 

The worker and the capitalist alike are chiefly interested 
in their annual incomes. The family of a worker with an 
assured income of fifty dollars a week is much better off 
than the family of such a worker who may get $1.50 an 
hour, but works only three days a week. The idea of co- 
operation must be directed toward obtaining an economic 
balance for the individual as well as for industry as a whole. 

What the worker is really interested in is continuity of 
employment providing he receives the best wage that is 
justified in the industry that employs him. Continuity of 
employment means continued purchasing power and net pur- 
chasing power means much more than a nominally high wage 
received only at intervals. Thus, labor like management, has 
a direct interest in preventing misdirected production or ex- 
cessive costs. It becomes its task to keep the goods moving 
from the producing enterprise to consumers. 

Thus, an incontrovertible case can be made out for co- 
operation. To achieve it, will not be easy. Cooperation is a 
highly intellectual conception. It is an art and can be learned 
only by daily practice and not by wishful thinking. One rea- 
son we have failed to accomplish it in any wide sense has 
been that there have been too much name-calling, too much 
satirizing of the people with whom it is desirable to cooperate, 
and too much bitterness; prejudices have been elevated into 
principles and reasoning has been denied the opportunity to 
function. 

In the attempt to bring about cooperation, there are certain 
well-established principles that can be applied successfully. 
The first of these consists in recognizing the doctrine of 
equality of rights. This is where the labor union comes into 
the picture. Only in times when there is a shortage of labor 
does the individual worker have bargaining power. He may 
have reasoning power but it is apt not to be recognized by 
the boss, particularly the boss who has been trained in the 
old school. It was the necessity of placing labor on equality 
with management in mutual negotiations or controversies 
which led to the establishment of labor unions. As Chief 
Justice Taft expressed it, in 1921, “they were organized out 
of the necessities of the situation. A single employee was 
helpless in dealing with an employer. * * * Union was essen- 
tial to give laborers an opportunity to deal on equality with 
their employers.” 

In establishing equality of rights, it is just as dangerous 
to lean too far in one direction as in the other,—that is a 
major trouble with the legislative process. The office holder 
is almost certain to be pro-labor or pro-capital. Thus, over 
a period of years, we have seen the situation change from a 
point where, in the early days, some courts held combina- 
tions to increase wages and achieve other labor objectives, 
to be conspiracies at common law, to a point where today 


the employer becomes, under certain conditions, a criminal 
if he attempts to reason with his employees. Justice Harlan 
of the United States Supreme Court aptly said in 1908 
that employers and employees have “equality of right and 
any legislation that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary 
interference with liberty of contract which no government 
can legally justify in a free land.” 

Another effect of attempting to handle the matter by leg- 
islation is to make of labor unions political organizations in- 
stead of leaving them free to function in the field where 
their chief concern lies. It has been said that organized labor 
in this country has been “more effective as a political agency 
than it has been in spreading collective bargaining in fac- 
tories and shops.” If we can achieve cooperation and col- 
lective reasoning, it will not be necessary for labor to de- 
vote itself primarily to the political field. 

To deny the ability of achieving an adjustment through 
legislation is not to deny altogether the need for legislation. 
Equality of rights must be preserved. That implies the need 
for legislation which will insure the right of collective bar- 
gaining, but we are in danger of upsetting the whole system 
when we overstep these limits and pass legislation which dis- 
regards the rights of employers or permits administration in 
such fashion as to show favoritism in respect to rival labor 
organizations. 

The Wagner Act has been declared constitutional. This 
means that in the opinion of the court on the presentation of 
the issues the act violates no provision of the Constitution. 
It does not mean that the act performs a useful service. It 
does not mean that the judgment of the House and Senate 
was good or bad. It does not mean that the law would be 
successful in carrying out the purposes of the act as enum- 
erated in the opening section. The court did not trouble to 
point out the strange inconsistency between Section I and 
Section XIII. The court did not say the law was good. 
The court did not say the law was bad. It has been left 
for you and me and countless others to say that the act is 
an inadequate and unethical piece of political experimentation 
which will fall of its own weight, if given time. Much legis- 
lation in the past which has conspicuously failed to address 
itself to realities, has fallen into disuse. 

Hasty legislation devised to cure age-old grievances is 
more apt than not to fall short of its objective, because it is 
not given to human beings to encompass such objectives in 
a short space of time; legislation of this character has so 
many angles and facets that it requires time to see them all, 
to say nothing of devising means for their cure. Cooperation 
will be our sole protection against the stifling fog of propa- 
ganda that sweeps in upon us from all sides. Never before 
have our people been so nearly asphyxiated by its poisonous 
clouds as in these days of instantaneous communication and 
mobilization of mass emotions. 

Another principle to which we must adhere in our attempts 
to achieve cooperation is recognition of public rights and of 
the responsibilities of employer and employee to the public. 
Both employers and employees must learn to think of them- 
selves as members of the public to whom they owe a joint 
responsibility. If I were to voice one of the major criticisms 
of the labor unions today it would be that they have been 
weak in their public relations. 

Labor has a product to sell but labor has never developed 
a staff of salesmen and public relations men who have been 
very successful in persuading the public that union labor is 
a superior product. Perhaps it has not been so superior; if 
so, labor’s job should be to make it superior, rather than to 
rest its case, as it has so often done, on force. Employers 
also have products to sell—whether goods or services, but 
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their highly trained selling forces have contented themselves 
with selling the visible product, without a word about the 
labor that went into the product. 

Under the new cooperative plan, when developed, labor 
and capital should find a way to cooperate in selling the pub- 
lic their joint product, not by force, by implication of in- 
timidation, but because of the superiority of the product. If 
it isn’t superior, it should be made so, and it can be made so 
and the world should be told about it. 

A third thing that we must comprehend is that to achieve 
success in our cooperative efforts, whether you call them 
collective bargaining or by the better term, collective reason- 
ing, is that our industrial adjustments must be based on a 
study of facts by both parties. Collective reasoning can func- 
tion only as there is collective knowledge. Facts alone can 
provide the groundwork which will lead to logical and fair 
determinations. All special circumstances as they affect 
both employer and employee have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Trends in the cost of living have their place as do 
factors in the costs of production. When employer meets 
the representatives of his employees, the research worker and 
the statistician will provide the groundwork on which co- 
operative judgments will be reached. 

Can such a state of industrial harmony be reached? The 
task will be difficult; but the best proof that it can be done 
is that it has been done. It was done in the electrical con- 
struction industry by the Council on Industrial Relations 
which functioned from 1920 until the establishment of the 
NRA and is now functioning again. This Council was made 
up of an equal number of representatives of the employers 
and of the union. For years it has produced virtually a 
strikeless industry. Operating a system under which no 
determination was binding unless unanimous, it has been 
able to act unanimously because of the factual basis on which 
it worked. Study took the place of argument and recrimina- 
tion. Decisions have been made adverse to the employee 
and as frequently in his favor. Many problems have been 
considered and decided ; because even-handed justice was the 
aim of all the conferees peace has prevailed. 

I have recently been reading a description by John P. Frey, 
Secretary of the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, of a plan which brought about similar 
results in the stove manufacturing industry. Strikes and 
lock-outs were frequent in this industry until rules, known 
as Conference Agreements, were adopted by the representa- 
tives of the International Moulders Union and the organ- 
ized manufacturers of heating apparatus. Most difficult prob- 
lems were presented for solution, but it was found possible 





to deal with them within the industry without the interven- 
tion of any outside agency. Self-government within the in- 
dustry developed, based, as Mr. Frey points out, on the ap- 
plication of the same principle which governs the attitude of 
citizens toward each other in their joint participation in de- 
termining the laws under which they shall live. The Con- 
ference Agreements were succssful because they did not 
exist for the benefit of the founders or moulders, but for 
their mutual benefit and protection. 

What we require today is not government interference, 
but a wider application of principles that have already proved 
their worth. Because it points in the direction of such ap- 
plication, | welcome the declaration which the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor made last May. 
If we seize the opportunity which is now ours to begin the 
adjustment of our industrial relations along the lines which 
it indicated, that brief statement will become the most 
significant document in labor history. 

It presents a challenge and an opportunity to labor leaders 
and industrialists alike. This statement of policies for co- 
operation voiced in general terms has been hailed by manage- 
ment and capitalists with whom I have consulted. But to 
hold out a hope is not sufficient. Generalities are not enough. 
There must be found the means of application. We have our 
starting point and the compass to show us the way we ought 
to travel. To fail to follow it would be a social and an 
economic blunder of the first order. 

Logic dictates that the next step should be for representa- 
tives of management and of labor to sit down together and 
seek a means of practical application. I recognize that this 
will not be easy to accomplish. To wipe out ancient preju- 
dices, to tear away the veil of suspicion, change false con- 
ceptions, to substitute good-will for ill-will, and reason for 
controversy, will not be the work of the day. There must 
be a vast amount of education, both of labor and of industry. 
But we are in a position to make a beginning. Only those 
who lack intelligence will fail to recognize the danger that, 
unless we do make such a beginning, industry and labor alike 
may lose their freedom. 

Practical labor relations cannot be attained by statute law; 
they can be attained by industrial self-control. 

We are dealing with a public. The public expresses itself 
through its government. The public grows impatient of in- 
dustrial warfare and the economic blights which accompany 
it. I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet and yet I 
predict that, unless management and labor find a method of 
exercising self-control, some less palatable form of control 
will be inevitable. 


The Interdependence of Farm and Industry 


A FACT AND A PROPHECY 


By W. J. CAMERON, of the Ford Motor Company 
(Speaking under the auspices of the Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association, Inc.) 
At Institute of Public Affairs University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, Tuesday, July 12, 1938 


require a five-foot shelf of books for its telling. And 
yet it concerns two comparatively new human em- 
ployments. Agriculture, which we think is very old, is seen 
to be rather new when measured by the age of the human 
race, and industry, as represented by the factory, is younger 


r \ HE story suggested by the subject assigned me, would 


than this American Republic. Strangely enough, both 
depended for their development on the same element. 


Little or nothing worthy the name of agriculture existed 


until the discovery of metals, and the Industrial Era was 
born when metals were manipulated into machines. Recent 
researches into the rise of culture and conscience in Palestine, 
whence our civilization comes, indicate that the figures 
“4004, B. C.” which used to stand in our Bibles above the 
first chapter of Genesis as the date of the Creation, really 
had an importance that Archbishop Usher could not have 
foreseen. The details of his chronological computation,— 
that Creation occurred on October 25, 4004 B. C., at four 
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o’clock in the afternoon—need not concern us. But it now 
is known that just about that period in Palestine something 
very important did occur—metals were discovered, men came 
out of their caves, began to fashion tools and till the ground, 
and in a very real sense Man Began by becoming Agricul- 
tural Man. 

Four thousand four B. C. was not very long ago, as time 
is measured, and it was later still by several thousand years 
that what we know as “farming” began. Indeed, “farming,” 
as we know it,—-as a business and a way of living—was not 
established in modern times until our much derided capital- 
ism succeeded the system known as feudalism. Under feudal- 
ism the ordinary man was not permitted to have and to hold 
—to earn, and own and use and dispose of what was earned ; 
that was a general social right conferred under capitalism, 
and included the right to own land. And though, for cen- 
turies afterward farming trailed along with it some practices 
inherited from feudalism, these were abandoned one by one 
as knowledge slowly increased. 

The story of Industry is somewhat similar. We may very 
roughly date the coming of the factory at about the time 
free farming appeared in our historical line. Both are quite 
young things in the world. Industry and manufacturing 
existed, of course, before the factory era, but mostly in the 
homes of the people. It was the period of the “home crafts” 
which uninformed persons think so romantic. We know 
what the “home craft” system was by what the factory in- 
herited from it. Child labor, starvation wages, unspeakable 
working conditions were its common accompaniments. If 
ten were in a family, the labor of ten—from toddling infant 
to tottering grandparent—from long before dawn until long 
after dark—was needed to eke out a livelihood. Hidden 
away in the homes of the people, these evils were neither 
noticed nor protested. But when machines were invented that 
could be harnessed to water or other power, and all the 
work could be gathered under one roof, and the evils of the 
home-craft system flowed into the factory, they stood out 
starkly for all to see. The factory invented none of them, 
it inherited them all, but in the factory they became visible, 
and one of the first explosions of the Industrial Era was the 
long fight of the enlightened mill-owners of England to 
curb child labor and other evils and bring in the 10-hour day. 
It required many years to open the eyes of a morally inert 
society to the need of this reform; Parliament opposed it 
because Parliament thought reform would injure dividends; 
the Church opposed it because it thought that if the people 
had more leisure they would fall into sin; the Universities 
opposed it, for the same reason a stamp tax was put upon 
paper in the American Colonies—leisure might permit the 
people to imbibe seditious ideas; and the working people 
themselves opposed it because they feared that fewer hours 
of work would mean a scantier livelihood. But after more 
than a quarter century of struggle the enlightened mill 
owners of England, having established these reforms in their 
own factories, forced them by legislation upon the backward 


manufacturers: This is not .quite what we are accustomed to — 


hear, but it happens to be the history, the documents of 
which are accessible; it is pertinent now because it represents 
the normal pattern of social advance thus far in the Industrial 
Era. Remnants of evil remain, human nature being what 
it is, but it is not in the direction of the evils we are moving. 
Industry has inner compulsions which always precede the 
reformer and the legislator. Following its own compulsion 
industry first establishes the improvements to which the re- 
former would reform us and which the legislature embodies 
in law, and where enlightened management does not precede, 
the reform invariably withers and the legislation bogs down. 

So, here are the two employments with which this address 
is concerned—the farm and the factory; industry and agri- 





culture in their relations. ‘The materials of industry in every 
age have come from the earth. The forest for wood, the 
mine for metal, the herd for leather and the flock for wool. 
Building, forging, tanning and weaving. Farming, as such, 
was related to the world of manufacture mostly as the pur- 
veyor of food and clothing, but these did not become in- 
dustries until the Industrial Era dawned, and are not in- 
dustries in the ordinary use of that term today. We use the 
term “industry” in a rather limited sense today to indicate 
the heavier industries—the heavier manufactures. It occa- 
sions surprise to many who look into this question for the 
first time to learn that industry is not the big thing we are 
led to think it is by the amount of political attention it re- 
ceives. Our topmost employment in the United States has 
included about 50,000,000 persons, of whom never more than 
10,000,000 were employed in the heavier industries. In- 
dustry of this character is not engaged in providing the 
people’s living, but mostly in providing the things that the 
people use to get their living. It makes presses for the 
printer, plows for the farmer, ovens for the baker, sewing 
machines for the tailor, saws and hammers for the builder, 
engines for the railroad, motor cars for transportation. That 
is to say, it does not furnish the people their living but the 
tools by which they make their living. It is the other 40,- 
000,000 who deal more directly in providing the things 
on which we actually live—our food, clothing, shelter and 
services, using in the provision of these the wide variety of 
tools that industry supplies. 

Heretofore, industry in this sense has merely provided 
the farmer with a market for his foodstuffs. But of recent 
years—and by most of us its recency is all but forgotten— 
the tremendous increase in the variety and bulk of the in- 
dustrial output has called for more and more of the raw 
materials produced by the farm. More of everything was 
needed—more wool for upholstery, more cotton for fabrics, 
more animals for leather and brushes, more corn for alcohol 
solvents, more sugar for anti-freeze and other preparations. 
When you consider that a million motor cars use the wool 
of 800,000 sheep and the products of 30,000 cattle, 20,000 
hogs and 100,000 goats; when you consider that a million 
motor cars require the product of 433,000 acres of cotton, 
and more than 11,000 acres of corn, and more than 17,000 
acres of flax, about 12,500 acres of sugar cane, and 50,000 
acres of timber for lumber and turpentine and rubber and 
tung oil and cork, and that this is only a report upon one 
industry, and that one company alone in that industry has 
made 25,000,000 motor cars, it is clear what an extensive 
market in the ordinary sense American industry in_ its 
totality has offered the farmer for his products. The link 
between agriculture and industry is not a future ideal, it is 
already an established fact. 

It is interesting in this connection to remember that the 
American farm once supplied all the fuel for American 
transportation—wood for steamships and locomotives, hay 
and oats for draft animals. (The modern name for a mule 
is a “hay-burner”). The coal industry cut into the wood 
market ;—that was not complained of, the forests were dis- 
appearing anyway. Motor cars greatly lessened the hay 
and oats market—that was regarded as a calamity. No one 
now would think of comparing the business that motors took 
away from the farm with the business the motor industry has 
created for the farm, a business whose proportions have 
steadily increased. 

However, that is the least part of the tale. An entirely 
new relation is now being opened up between factory and 
farm by the advance of industrial chemistry. What I have 
just described were simply new uses for old substances. We 
are now within the era that is creating entirely new materials 
out of old substances. Not only do old uses continue to in- 
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crease, but new uses are being found. You are familiar with 
the names celluloid, bakelite, rayon, celotex, cellophane. All 
of these familiar materials, except one, are vegetable products 
—produced from cellulose, the fiber which is the chief com- 
ponent of plant life. Doubtless you have heard also of the 
development of plastics in industry, by which parts formerly 
made of wood and metal are now made of plant and chemical 
materials. More and more we have seen plastics come into 
familiar personal use, in the celluloid handles of tooth- 
brushes and the mysterious articles that deck milady’s dress- 
ing table, without thinking that many of them were grown 
on a farm before they were made. In all electrical fixtures 
plastics are used. In the kitchen they insulate the heating 
unit of the electric range; they appear in the modern re- 
frigerator; they form the handles of many cooking utensils; 
they replace metal and cork in bottle-tops; they constitute 
some of the most handsome “gadgets” in your car. You will 
find them in the safety glass of the automobile and in the 
reflector road-signs on the highway. On the new stream- 
lined trains you are constantly in the presence of the beauty, 
strength and light weight of plastic materials. Formerly the 
grocer’s counter scales weighed about 165 pounds; by the 
use of plastics to replace heavy metal, their weight is reduced 
to about 55 pounds. The materials that make this possible 
come from the farm, and plastics represent only one part of 
the field of this progress. Cost is reduced, weight and noise 
which are amongst the costliest of our products are reduced, 
beauty is increased, waste materials are widely utilized, and 
the product of the field is becoming more valuable than it 
ever before has been. It is now within easy glancing distance 
that the mine of ore which required ages to lay down, and 
the forest which required generations to mature, will both 
be largely supplanted by the annual produce of the fields. 
Cotton becomes an increasingly valuable crop because the 
former waste of cotton has found a host of new industrial 
uses. The industrialist is inclined to agree with Will Rogers’ 
dictum that the most statesmanly mind the depression pro- 
duced was the Texas mule that refused to plow under the 
third row of cotton, yet the industrialist refuses to be dis- 
heartened even by bureaucratic stupidity because he is cer- 
tain that industrial demand will yet restore our cotton status, 
—and American industry will always use American cotton. 

Scientific research is bending its best endeavors to produce 
a low cost motor fuel from vegetable products; rubber sub- 
stitutes are being produced from cottonseed oil; the demand 
for dairy milk in making casein is on the rise; the lowly 
alfalfa may yet challenge the soy bean in protein production, 
and there is no doubt that tung oil is now on its way to be- 
come a profitable crop for the southern farmer. 

This is to speak merely of new materials already in use. 
It must be understood that chemical research can do and has 
done many more things than these we mention, but not as 
yet at a cost that meets the market. The fact that a thing 
can be done, however, is almost a certain indication that in 
time it can be done economically. There are periods when 
the engineer is held up by the chemist or the chemist by the 
engineer, but ultimately the efforts of both join in a result 
that not only serves a public need but eases the public purse. 
Anyone interested in pursuing this development in detail 
should read the proceedings of the Farm Chemurgic Council. 

What all this means to employment in industry requires 
no comment. It is enough to say that with the coming of 
machinery in reducing costs and increasing the values ren- 
dered the customer, the proportion of jobs to the population 
in this country has increased more rapidly than the popula- 
tion, and wages more rapidly still. In proportion to the 


number employable, more persons are employed since the 
new methods and processes have come in, than before; there 
are more jobs where these methods and processes are used 





than where they are not. Our mechanical and technical ad- 
vance came upon us too suddenly; it caught a whole genera- 
tion unawares, a generation trained to expect it would always 
continue to do what it was doing in the same old way, and 
the result of our sudden technical advance was much tragic 
dislocation. It led to a fanatic condemnation of the machine, 
to talk of taxing it out of existence or forbidding further 
invention; it led to demands for a moratorium on progress; 
it led to the drenching of whole nations with a reactionary 
political philosophy and the revival of every exploded eco- 
nomic fallacy of the past 2,000 years—all in the name of 
humanitarianism. But out of it all one clear and simple 
fact has emerged, namely, our generation was caught napping, 
no succeeding American generation will be caught in the 
same way. Young and old are now geared to the tempo of 
progress; workers of all grades move forward with the 
growing refinement of the work. We expect change, we ex- 
pect improvement; so-called technological unemployment 
which was mostly unadaptability was a temporary phenome- 
non. It is unpleasant thus to deprive the crusader of his 
crusade, but whoever attempts to erect a temporary lag into 
a permanent incapacity in this country, is doomed to dis- 
illusionment. 

What all this has done for the farm cannot fully be de- 
termined as a matter of statistics because of the artificial fog 
in which the whole farm question has been wrapped. But 
these are permanent facts—they represent permanent addi- 
tions to farm income—and in them we can discern one part 
at least of the settlement of the “farm problem.” 

Another link between farm and factory is one we must 
not stop to discuss—the immense refinement of country life 
that has followed upon the introduction of industrial prod- 
ucts, not only for the working of the land, but also for the 
comfort of the farm home and the extension of the farm 
family’s life. Farm life is once more on a par with city 
life in real advantages, as it was in the country’s beginning. 
Isolation has been done away—the motor car has dwindled 
distances, radio has established communication, electrical 
service of many kinds has abolished drudgery. 

But there is one important link between Industry and the 
Farm which we must mention, and that is the movement 
known as decentralization—the removal of industry, or de- 
partments of industry, to country districts. It is a social 
phenomenon often observable in history and resembles the 
diastolic and systolic action of the heart. Human society 
moves toward cities and again it moves away from cities. 
There is a gathering together and then a scattering abroad. 
There is a period of contraction, as it were, by which certain 
valuable results are obtained, and then a forcing out of the 
centralized values. The gains made by concentration are 
conserved by distribution. 

When we speak of the decentralization of industry, the re- 
moval of industry to the countryside or village, we do not 
mean the flight of industry from communities where labor 
troubles are a habit, nor from ruinous taxation; we do not 
mean a removal to new locations in search of low-wage com- 
munities, nor the establishment of branches for the better 
handling of business. All of these things are being done, 
but they are not to be confused with decentralization. Nor 
do we mean that industry is seeking in decentralization to 
correct an error made in centralizing. Decentralization is 
not an act of confession or repentance. Concentration of 
industry in cities and the development of mass production 
were logical and constructive developments. In congregat- 
ing to a center, industry learned how to coordinate many 
parts into a cooperative whole—it was a natural evolution. 
And now, with these basic values obtained, the dissemina- 
tion of the separate units for their greater refinement is 
merely a continuation of the same evolutionary movement. 
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The technical advancement spoken of in the first part of 
this address is a reality that grows greater every day; I am 
afraid, however, that we cannot as yet say the same about 
decentralization. It is inevitable, but as yet has not attained 
the proportions of a general movement. I regret that the only 
illustrations that can be given of it on anything like a suitable 
scale must be drawn from our own company. 

For 20 years now, Mr. Ford has been actively and con- 
tinuously engaged in the demonstration of decentralization. 
I might also say, personally engaged, for everything from the 
selection of the site to the superintendence of the erection of 
the plant and all that comes after have invariably had his 
personal attention. Perhaps one reason decentralization has 
not been more widely practiced by large industries is that it 
does require so much personal attention. A man must be 
deeply interested in it to endure its demands. The idea 
originally came to Mr. Ford in his frequent drives through 
the country. As he passed the places where the early settlers 
established their little mills run by water power, he gained 
a very high respect for the ability of those settlers to pick the 
right stop. In 1918 he began his first experiment with an 
old gristmill known as Nankin Mills situated on the Rouge 
River—which is not much of a river. And that was to the 
point—he desired to show that even small streams prove 
suitable for this purpose. Since that time he has established 
eight industries along the Rouge, industries that employ from 
15 to 400 persons each; most of them being housed in small 
modern plants, which, instead of bringing a clashing note to 
the countryside, fit harmoniously with the landscape. 

In all, there are 25 plants in the Ford decentralization 
program, four of which are rather too large to be called 
village industries, and nine of which are yet in various stages 
of completion. Thirteen plants are in operation—small plants 
—within a radius of 50 miles of Dearborn. They make a 
variety of small parts. One plant is operated entirely by 
women, 94 of them, who assemble cut-outs and stop-light 
switches. Another plant is devoted to the highly skilled 
work of making the Johansson precision gauge. Four of 
these plants are established in rehabilitated grist mills, one 
of which is 100 years old. 

What started all this? I could say, of course, that Mr. 
Ford’s motive was humanitarian, that he wanted to provide 
a way by which people could leave the congested industrial 
districts and live and work in the country, enjoying for 
themselves and their families all the advantages of village 
and country life with a city income. And that would be true 
—but not the whole truth. In this matter of small country 
industries, decentralized from the big central industry, the 
motives were mixed. There was interest in water power 
development, interest in economical operation, interest in the 
human element—and all of these being economically right, 
the ultimate result turned out to be socially right. But it is 
a question whether they would have dovetailed so well if the 
main motive had been merely sentimental instead of practical. 
Whatever is practical and workable usually turns out to be 
humanly and socially beneficial, whereas basing a project 
upon sentiment does not always insure a practical and self- 
sustaining result. 

It remains only to indicate some of the advantages we have 
found in it. From the employee’s side the advantages are 
obvious. He works in a small factory where noise and 
strain are reduced to a minimum. He lives in an American 
village—the best place on earth to live—or on a plot of 
land near the village. His family have the advantage of the 
clearer air, a more normal tempo of life, and the rather 
higher level of neighborhood character usually found in 
such places. He is within an hour and a half of the big 
city. He probably indulges a propensity for gardens and 
chickens which supply some of his needs and lessen the pull 









on his income. His work is likely to be steadier, for various 
reasons which the production man will understand. Allto- 
gether the main problem in regard to these village industries 
is the large number of men who constantly besiege us for 
jobs in them. At present we have places enough in these 
village industries for only about 4,000 employees. But it is 
safe to say they are our 4,000 most satisfied employees. 

The advantages accruing to the industry itself are equally 
definite. We can say that much better work is done in these 
village plants. We find that a small department, or even a 
fairly large one, segregated in its own locality develops a 
pride and a skill that seem impossible to produce in depart- 
ments that are part of a vast central factory combining many 
departments impinging one upon the other. The men have 
greater interest in their work, because they have a clearer 
view of it. They lose less time on their own account. The 
labor turnover is very slight. They themselves improve the 
job they work upon. And the supervisor has just one job 
to do—he can concentrate on that, experiment with various 
methods, and the results he achieves are often quite remark- 
able. Of course, these plants pay the standard Ford wages 
throughout; each is required to maintain on its payroll a 
cross-section of the community as to age and the incidence of 
disability. There is also the advantage of closer relationship 
between men and management—a relationship regrettably 
lost as mass production plants grew larger and larger. 

The benefit accruing to the community in which these 
small plants are established, is just as definite. It is remark- 
able the effect on a small town of even 20 or 50 men steadily 
employed at city wages—for a country living with a city in- 
come is an integral part of Mr. Ford’s plan. The towns 
where these industries operate have had no welfare problem. 
The employees themselves have a double security—from their 
employment and from their accessibility to the land. 

Of course, actual decentralization in a large sense has not 
yet come. What we have done amounts only to a small 
scale demonstration of the possibilities. There will always be 
centralization of the heavier operations of industry,—you 
cannot very well decentralize a foundry—but in the lighter 
contributory departments we may reasonably expect decen- 
tralization to proceed more rapidly than in the past. It is 
simply a matter of an industry that is large enough and has 
sufficient reasons for the step, studying what departments or 
what operations can be advantageously detached and set 
up in a country building of its own, by some water power 
preferably, (although we have used electric and steam power 
with equally good results) ; and then carefully removing that 
operation or department -and watching what the mere act 
of removal and separate supervision does for it. But, as I 
have said, it requires a good deal of personal attention, and 
management is not eager to add to its already heavy burdens. 
It requires a motive born of a vision, the following of which is 
its own pleasure and reward. I believe, however, that there 
is a great deal of this ready to make its appearance in industry. 

It is apparent to everyone that the point which we have 
reached in modern industry is very far from finality. Nothing 
is complete; we are still in the crude beginnings of the in- 
dustrial era. Events have shaken us out of any complacency 
we may have had and are forcing us to take up the laborious 
march of progress again. Congested masses of humanity in 
great industrial centers constitute a blot upon our otherwise 
commendable progress. It was necessary that these great 
armies assemble and work out the problems of mass produc- 
tion, and at the time it was beneficial to those armies. But 
now we have learned so much in mass production which we 
can use in decentralized production, that it seems the time 
has come to move it out where life can be lived on better 
terms. Mass production was not and is not a mistake, and 
decentralization will not affect its advantages in the least, but 
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as practiced in one central spot it was only a step in the 
process. And to many of us it seems that some degree of 
decentralization may be the next immediate step. At any 
rate, our experience with it is open and welcome for anyone 
to examine. ; 

From my reading of industrial history I have reached the 
conclusion that no industrial advance of social importance 
has ever come from any source except industry itself. All the 
great advances and improvements in hours, wages, working 
conditions, safety, or any other thing in which industry affects 
life, have come, not as the result of outside pressure upon 
industry, but as the result of the inside pressure of industry 
itself upon its problems. The air is full today of strange 
misreadings of industrial history in this respect. Reforms are 
described as great victories of society over industry, whereas 
the records show them to have been victories of industry over 
the moral and mental inertia of society. I have been very 
anxious that business-men, who mostly take their opinions 
on these matters second-hand, should be emancipated from 
the deluge of falsity which has made them appear as the 
enemies of social advance, instead of what industrial history 
proves them to be—the originators of most of the social re- 
forms of the last century and a half, and of all the industrial 
reforms. We have spent 40 minutes today speaking about 
industrial advance and decentralization. Where did all ideas 








come from? From any labor leader? From any politician? 
From any professional reformer? They came out of the de- 
votion and experience of industry itself—industry thinking 
upon its own problems. It has always been so, it will con- 
tinue to be so. There is one thing we certainly cannot forget, 
namely, that while we are making things of use, we are also 
making human life and the conditions of human society; 
and the better we make things, the better we must make 
conditions in order to make things better; and thus we start 
an endless chain of betterment from which no part of life 
can be excluded. 

The new alignment is not between labor and farmer for 
the exploitation of natural discontent. The new alignment 
is between Industry and Agriculture—a partnership wherein 
the farm has all industry for its market. As agriculture is 
called upon to produce more and more of the materials of 
industry, economical considerations will require the initial 
processing of these materials to be done near the farm, so 
that it is well within the range of possibility that the 
farmers may have their own processing factories in which 
farm populations may be employed after the crop-raising 
season. With industrial chemistry extending the industrial 
use of agricultural products, and decentralization bringing 
employment to the farming regions, the partnership between 
the two is already both a fact and a prophecy. 
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AM a professor, but I am not here to give you “book 
| learning.” I am here to set before you, The American 

Legion, a problem which concerns all of us who love 
democracy and the ideal of liberty for which it stands. The 
problem is ‘How to check Communism.” When I talk about 
Communism | know what I am saying. I have had a lot 
of experience with this menace. I know where it is most 
likely to appear, where it is most likely to take hold, and I 
think | know the best way to fight it. 

It was before the American Legion was formed, in fact 
it was in August 1918, that I met my first Bolshevik. We 
didn’t call them Communists in those days. There had been 
a big rain, that day, in Vladivostok, and down across the 
street car tracks, on Bolshei Vlitza (Russian for big street 
or broadway) were tongues of gravel and sand, a foot high, 
washed down from the steep unpaved streets that climbed 
the hill. | watched the Korean porters busily packing the 
debris in baskets, carrying it up, and patting it back into 
place to await the next rain. I climbed past them, on up to 
the great commercial school, where I was to lecture on Amer- 
ican education to a great crowd of teachers, patrons, parents 
who were all school board members. I started at five. My 
interpreter finished at seven. Late into the night the ques- 
tions continued. These people had revolted with Kerensky. 
They had welcomed the Bolsheviks. But they appeared 
happy to have been conquered by the Czecho-Slovaks and 
glad at the moment to be under inter-allied rule. I was 
curious about Bolshevism. What was the idea? What was 
it like? What did Lenin and Trotsky want? I was not long 
in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me at the door. “Good 
evening,” he said, “my name is Wax. I did a year of 
graduate work in the States. Until last month, I was the 


Bolshevik Commissar, here in Vladivostok.” You can im- 
agine my surprise. I said, “Come on home with me. What 
is Bolshevism?” and this is the tale he told to me. 

Communism is not new. There have been forms of Com- 
munism since earliest times, even in America. Note the tribes 
on the Indian reservations. But Communism as we know it 
was formulated by Marx, Engels and others, less than a 
hundred years ago. They saw something wrong with the 
world. The few had too much, the many too little. As Wax 
said that night, ‘““‘Why should the rich have all the beautiful 
houses, pictures, rugs.”” He even said wives. Karl Marx 
saw that every few years there was a depression. Wars were 
almost constant. The doors of opportunity were shut. Op- 
pressed peoples and races were practically slaves. The Com- 
munists thought that such conditions need not exist. There 
could be peace on earth, good will to men, the good things 
of life could be more evenly divided, if only men would apply 
their brains to the conduct of their life. 

This man Wax was making quite a sales talk. It sounded 
pretty attractive so far. “How do you plan to do this?” 
I asked. “Well,” he said, “the trouble today is that men are 
divided into two classes—those who own and those who 
earn, capitalists and workers. There is an inevitable war 
between the two. There can be no compromise, no truce, no 
armistice, no peace. It will be a battle to the death. Men 
are fools to love the Fatherland, the Patrie. The worker of 
one country should be better friends with the workers of 
other lands than with the capitalists of their own, who are 
their only enemy. “Workers of the world, unite!” read 
the Communist Manifesto, “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains.” “Part of the trouble,” continued Wax, “is 
in the churches. Men go to church, and what do they learn— 
to be humble, patient, forgiving, to look to the future life. 
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All this is grand for the capitalist. So down with religion, 
shut the churches, banish the priests.” This done, the Com- 
munist thought, and the decks would be cleared so they could 
build a new world. 

“And how are you going to defeat capital?” I asked Wax. 
“How are you going to win for labor?” “Very simple,” he 
replied. “We will use the idea of the Soviet. First we 
organize all the workers into unions,—unions of carpenters 
and masons, plumbers and railroadmen, stenographers, cooks, 
librarians, teachers, nurses, professors, doctors, clerks ;— 
everybody in fact except the capitalists. Then each local 
sends its delegate to a larger council, and councils to the 
highest council. There is no need for congress, legislatures 
or elections. Everything can be accomplished by the unions. 
Lenin has organized a system by which the few can rule 
for the many. This is what we call ‘Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat.’ The Proletariat chooses its dictators. After that 
it is dictated to/” “But what about the rich?, the capital- 
ists?” I asked, ““Where do they come in?” “Qh,” said 
Wax, “that is the cleverness of the idea. They have no 
unions, and if they formed them, we wouldn’t recognize 
them.” 

Of course you and I remember how after this time the 
Kolchak government failed in Siberia, how the Bolsheviks 
took complete control. They never made any pretense of 
democracy. They seized the power. My friend Arthur 
Bullard, who was chief of the group with whom I served in 
Russia in 1918, said he was talking with Lenin in Switzer- 
land in 1905. Lenin had outlined the whole Bolshevik ideal. 
Bullard said, “How are the Russian people going to do this? 
They cannot do it for themselves, can they?” “No,” replied 
Lenin, “they are too ignorant to know what to do, too 
hungry to have the energy, too subservient to dare.” ‘And 
surely the Czar won’t!” said Bullard. “No,” said Lenin. 
“Then who will?” asked Bullard. “I will” said Lenin. 
The way they worked their way to the seizure of power was 
as follows: Talk about peace, talk about social equality, 
especially among those most oppressed. ‘Talk about organiza- 


tion of labor, and penetrate into every labor union. Talk 
on soap boxes. Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate 
and harangue. Play on ervy. Arouse jealousy. Sepa- 


rate class from class. Try to break down the democratic pro- 
cesses from within. Accustom the people to picketing, strikes, 
mass meetings. Constantly attack the leaders in every way 
possible, so that the people will lose confidence. Then in 
time of national peril, during a war, on the occasion of a great 
disaster, or on a general strike, walk into the capital and 
seize the power. A well-organized minority can work 
wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have steadily insisted that 
Communism cannot live in just one country. Just as we 
fought to make “the world safe for democracy,” so they are 
fighting to make the world safe for Communism. They are 
fighting this fight today, twenty years after my talk with 
Wax. Every country must become communistic, according 
to their idea. So they have sent out missionaries. They have 
supplied them well with funds. They have won converts. 
These converts have been organized into little groups called 
“cells,” each acting as a unit under the orders of a superior. 
It is almost a military organization. They attack where there 
is unemployment. They stir up discontent among those 
oppressed, particularly among the Negroes and Jews. They 
work their way into the unions, where they form compact 
blocks. They publish and distribute little papers and pamph- 
lets. At the New York Times they pass out one called 
“Better Times.” At the Presbyterian Hospital it is called 
“The Medical Worker.” At the College of the City of New 
York it is called “Professor, Worker, Student.” At Teachers 
College it is called “The Educational Vanguard.” These 


are scurrilous sheets. In one issue I noted twenty-nine errors 
of fact. After a recent address of mine they passed out a 
dodger attacking me, with a deliberate error of fact in each 
paragraph. These pamphlets cost money, more than $100 an 
issue. The idea is to try to entice into their web those 
generous and public-spirited teachers, preachers, social work- 
ers and reformers who know distress and want to do some- 
thing about it. These Communists know what they are do- 
ing. They follow their orders. Particularly they would like 
to dominate our newspapers, our colleges and our schools. 
The campaign is much alike all over the world. I have seen 
the same articles, almost the same pamphlets, in France and 
England as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Communists I am a 
battle-scarred veteran. But after twenty years I cannot tell 
one by looking at him. If only he were a tall dark man with 
bushy black whiskers, a bomb in his hand, a knife in his 
teeth, and a hand grenade in each pocket of his smock, I 
could recognize him. However, only the leaders proclaim 
their membership. The clever are silent, hidden, anonymous, 
boring from within. You can only tell a Communist by his 
ideas. 

Now the Legion loves loyalty. It upholds the American 
Way. It seeks to perpetuate democracy. As a patriotic power, 
alert to alien “isms,” it justly considers Communism sub- 
versive, and has taken up the fight. What tactics should we 
adopt? What plan of campaign should we map? The 
answer, as I see it, is to note the conditions under which 
Communism has come to flourish in foreign lands and then 
do our best to see to it that these conditions never obtain 
here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave Communism its 
chance in Russia? These were, I think, three. First, wide- 
spread misery, poverty and distress; second, suppression of 
freedom of speech and the right of meeting and assembly; 
third, general ignorance. These are the three conditions that 
give Communism a chance to flower and flourish. 

When you have abject poverty widespread, when people 
are out of work, when houses are damp, dirty, cold and 
crowded, when children cry for food, there you have a soil 
fertile for Communism. It is no accident that there are 
Communists in the suburbs of Paris and London, in Harlem, 
or along the water front in New York and San Francisco. 
After a drudging day of despair, the family sick and cold, 
the doors of hope shut, you can’t blame the unlucky for giving 
willing ear to the blandishments of the Communist propa- 
gandist, who says that Russia is a happy land with golden 
gates, flowing with milk and honey.. When men are down 
they'll sell their birthright either for a mess of pottage or 
for a pot of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is to go into the root 
of proverty and distress. Whatever you may think of certain 
aspects of the work of the present administration, you must 
see that in the program of resettlement, in the W.P.A., in 
the C.C.C. Camps, and in the National Youth Administra-’ 
tion, President Roosevelt and his advisers have been helping 
the poor and distressed. Some think we can never pay for it. 
Some think that conditions will be worse in the long run. 
We must admit, however, that what they have done for the 
poor has been the most powerful blow against Communism. 
No matter what the national government does, whether you 
agree with this program or not, the good American who 
wishes to fight Communism must lend every effort to clean 
up the slums, to assist the unlucky, to cure the sick, to care 
for the widow and the orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point out to you a mis- 
understanding, a mistake, that many loyal citizens commonly 
make. There are among us a good many people who by 
training, taste, inclination or vocation see much of the poor, 
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under-privileged, and the sick. ‘These are ministers and 
priests, social workers, Y.M.C.A. leaders, doctors, nurses, 
teachers and professors. They see the effect of the slum. 
‘They know what the sweat-shop does to body and soul. Their 
wrath and indignation rises at the practices of some of the 
worst of us. Then these men and women who know the 
seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the press, from the lec- 
ture platform, in the college and university class, point out 
these evils and struggle to find some way of improving these 
conditions. Some are wise and advocate gentle and gradual 
improvement. Some are in a hurry and urge quick reform. 
You and I are apt to think that they are Communists, that 
their ideas are subversive. We may call them “red.” But 
whenever we do this we had better back up and think. They 
are not the Communists. The Communists get a lot of 
pleasure out of our mistake. The Communists are glad to see 
us attack them, to quiz them, to hamper them, to persecute 
them. Because in a way these zealots are the worst enemy 
of Communism. If we could clear up the worst of the 
slums and give help to that part of the population which is 
in genuine distress, which is what these zealots want, we 
should in one step have removed the most likely converts 
from the contamination of Communism. 

You have a second condition favorable to Communism 
when people dare not speak their minds. Let the right of 
assembly become abridged and sympathy follows the sup- 
posedly injured party. If an idea is so subversive that it 
cannot be talked about openly, how alluring it is likely to 
be when it is heard in a whisper. When you cannot speak on 
the public square, you gossip down the alley. When you can- 
not meet in the open, you conspire in the cellar. Then you 
hear only one side. Then you think you are a martyr, and 
you may be willing to die for a belief which, because it has 
never been effectively opposed, may be half-formed and ill- 
considered. Ideas expressed openly are, of course, subject to 
the law of treason, slander, or morality. The people of the 
United States would not approve and adopt the Constitu- 
tion until it was explicitly stated that the rights of “freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble” should not be abridged; and so far as 
fighting Communism is concerned, I think they are right. 
Nothing pleases the Communists more, nothing advertises 
them so much, nothing wins them more converts, than vio- 
lation of these rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid of is education. I 
do not mean any kind of education, because you will 
naturally think at once of this Communist who is a college 
graduate, that Communist who is a Doctor of Philosophy, 
groups of college students who support and uphold Com- 
munism. Conversely, you can recall at once many an un- 
schooled illiterate who holds to the American Way. -There 
will always be impractical intellectuals who look to the 
speedometer, not to the brakes. But Communism cannot 
flourish where all, or almost all, the people know a good 
deal about history, political science, and sociology. Com- 
munists advance their ideas as if they were new. They try 
to make people think that their plans are practical and 
workable. They don the sheep’s clothing of democracy try- 
ing to deceive the ignorant, when they have not the slightest 
belief in democracy at all. The person who knows history 
will know better. The fallacy in Communism is not in the 
ultimate goals which they borrow, like peace, prosperity, 
social justice and human brotherhood, as in their practical 
plans for realizing these goals. The person who knows historv 
and political science and economics knows that these plans 
have been tried repeatedly, and repeatedly they have failed. 
‘The same plans, and much the same tactics, failed in France 
in 1789. They failed again in 1848. They failed in Ger- 
many since the War, they failed in Hungary, they failed in 








Spain, they failed in Russia itself. They sought peace; they 
got war. They sought fraternity they divided brother from 
brother. They sought social justice; they achieved more 
poverty, more misery, more distress. As one learned French- 
man said, “Communism can destroy capitalism but it cannot 
replace it.” 

The person who is educated in the manner I describe learns 
to take a long look at the ~vorld. He sees the age-old aspira- 
tions of man for prosperit, and well-being, for liberty of 
conscience, speech, property, freedom to earn and to spend, 
for equality before the law, and an equal opportunity for 
youth. He has watched the gradual development of these 
ideals, now advancing, now retreating, now advancing 
again. He knows how the Fathers of our Country caught 
a new vision, how by compromise and adjustment they de- 
vised a new form of government and a new form of rela- 
tionship between man and man. Of course it was not perfect. 
The idea was to build a little at a time in the hope that what 
they had done would persist. The educated person knows 
that social changes come very slowly. If you are in a hurry, 
as in Germany from 1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there is 
revolution and reaction. If you try dictatorship, as in Nazi 
Germany or Italy or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
work but then you are only a serf. Up to now those who 
have been socially secure in this world have been only the 
slaves. The educated man moves slowly. He is in no hurry. 
The educated man moves steadily and persistently. He will 
not be lulled to sleep. 

So to hit Communism at its weakest point you must have 
education. You cannot fight an idea by banishing it. You 
cannot fight an idea by shooting it. Purges, “red scares, 
teachers’ oaths, discharging professors, never stopped Com- 
munism. The only way you can fight an idea is by meeting 
it with another idea; and the only way you can meet it with 
another idea is by proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most of our children 
have a chance to go to school. It is fortunate for us that 
most of them can finish the high-school course. Let us make 
very sure that these boys and girls have a chance for a good 
education for modern times, especially in the controversial 
and difficult fields of government and social life. It does not 
make much difference to me as an American what sort of 
Latin or Spelling or Algebra they study, but I do hope that 
they will learn what democracy is and why we have it; what 
life was like when our ancestors lived under tyranny, and 
what life must be like today in Russia and Germany, in 
Spain, Japan and Italy; what these liberties are that we 
prize; what these rights are that we must maintain; and 
what our corresponding duties must be. Let these boys and 
girls hear of the theories of social improvement. Let them 
know what Communism and Fascism think they are. Let 
them go right down to the bottom. Knowledge is power. 

DeWitt Clinton, who built this school system, had it right 
when he said that these schools were the “Palladium of our 
freedom . . . the bulwark of our liberties.” Since his time 
these schools have grown in power and confidence. Every 
child has his chance. We have a strong and competent State 
Department of Education. We have the best system of 
school financing in the Union. Our school board members 
are able and competent. We have a grand force of teachers. 
Hold up their hands. Give them encouragement. Protect 
them from the narrow-minded zealot who would hamper 
them. That’s the way to cut down the Communist. 

There is, however, one additional consideration. Com- 
munism, I am convinced, can flourish only when the soul of 
a people is dead. The wisest men from the time of the 
Greeks have sensed that we really live in two worlds, the 
world of sticks and stone... and the world of the intellect, the 
world of the spirit. When I was a boy I used to walk down 
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the halls of Teachers College and there on the wall was an 
old engraving of the New Jerusalem. There were high walls, 
closed gates, and up the steep sides, out of the mud and 
muck crawled and climbed the poor mortals in search of 
heavenly bliss.) When I see that picture it makes me think 
of what education should do. There is one world, a dog’s 
world, a world of bones and kennels and chains and muzzles, 
and hunts and fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of 
ideas, of beauty, of thought. The one is base, the other good. 
In one, men are slaves, in the other they are free. In one, 
there are oppressed and oppressors, in the other, all are qual. 
There is a land of the slave and there is a land of the free, 
and the passport to this happy land is a liberal education and 
a belief in power beyond one’s self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones and better kennels, 
but I despair if that is all men want. Our people will perish 
unless we re-incorporate in our life the statement made one 
hundred and fifty years ago in our Northwest Ordinance, 
“religion, knowledge and morality, being necessary to the 







welfare of mankind, schools and the means of education 
should forever be encouraged.” This accomplished, in this 
spirit, by the schools and by all other means of education— 
colleges, churches, clubs, organizations, museums, libraries, 
theatre and the press,—we shall have a happy people. We 
shall never be Communists. 

You of the Legion recognize the enemy. How shall we 
beat him? Relieve poverty and distress. Stand up for the 
rights of Meeting and Assembly and Freedom of Speech, 
particularly when you do not agree. Support the schools and 
foster in every way the study of history, government, and 
social life. Above all, support a liberal education, an educa- 
tion for men, not dogs, that we may enter and live in a 
world of ideas, of beauty, of thought. This should be the 
American program. It will cause the most of discomfort to 
our enemies; it will do the most to perpetuate and preserve 
the form of government and the kind of life which the 
Fathers of our Country willed to us and to which they were 
confident we would give our last full measure of devotion. 


The Far East Challenges America 
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Medical School and Hospital; Founder and Organizer, Hospital and Medical College of Yale-in-China, Changsha 


Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, Saturday, July 16, 1938 


the bark THREE BROTHERS, wrote to his firm in 

Boston that he had successfully disposed of his cargo at 
Hongkong, Perang, and Singapore; all but “a consignment 
of iron which he has thus far been unable to dispose of with- 
out loss.” Today in the Far East Captain Anderson’s cargo 
of iron would be quickly snapped up. His experience sym- 
bolises vividly the conflict we are confronting today in 
America, between the eager desire to expand a rightful trade 
and the inhibition that bids us withhold cargoes of iron and 
other commodities that make aggressive warfare possible. 

But more! Captain Anderson’s ship sailed at the end of 
the clipper era. It symbolised the passing of our brisk Far 
Eastern trade. Three days ago I received in New York a 
clipper letter, only thirteen days enroute from Hankow, in 
the very heart of China. This letter symbolises the revival of 
a new clipper era, the beginnings of a new challenge. The 
old clipper days were America challenging the Far East. The 
new clipper period is one in which the Far East challenges 
America. 

Long before America appeared in the Far Eastern com- 
mercial field, China and Japan had periods of active mutual 
trade. This was particularly true during the T’ang period, 
up to the end of the ninth century, A. D. It is interesting 
to note that the commercial exchanges between the two coun- 
tries grew in proportion as governmental direction was sup- 
planted by private trade. Still later, in the Sung Dynasty, 
there was tremendous expansion of trade between the two 
countries. Japan had developed luxurious living among its 
nobility, and it required silk fabrics and other materials to 
provide the necessary dress for the higher authorities as 
well as political gifts to the Imperial Court. So, too, major 
court rituals, the increasingly elaborate Buddhist ceremonies 
and Shinto festivals, and stately court entertainments, played 
their part in increasing the consumption of goods imported 
from China. It is worthy of attention that the rise in the 
standard of living and the increase of the classes possessing 
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surplus wealth, together with the transformation from gov- 
ernment-controlled foreign trade to one largely in private 
hands, built up this trade between China and Japan up to 
the beginning of the Mongol Dynasty. Even Mongol in- 
vasions of Japan in 1274 and 1281 scarcely diminished it; 
but with the appearance of Japanese over-seas piracy at the 
end of the eleventh century, extending up and down the 
Japanese coasts and to the Korean coasts, it became dis- 
rupted. These records indicate that, through the Middle 
Ages, China did not live in an atmosphere of isolation, but 
was accustomed to trade. When, a thousand years later than 
the T’ang Dynasty, American trade appeared, China was 
ready for it but cautious because of the element of exploita- 
tion which had grown so prominent in the approaches made 
by Occidentals. 

By 1900, as our Chairman, Dr. Grover Clark, has pointed 
out in his splendid monograph on CHINA’S ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCE, China was regarded by the rest of the 
world as a field for foreign exploitation. If railroads were 
built, they would require foreign money and were to provide 
profit for foreigners. If sources of raw materials were to be 
tapped and markets for occidental goods opened up, this 
was to be undertaken by foreigners and for foreign benefit 
and profit. Factories might be built by foreigners, but this 
would be done to give them access to raw materials and 
markets. Only over afternoon teacups, in leisurely foreign 
business offices in Shanghai and Tientsin, was there any dis- 
cussion of the possibility that the Chinese might create modern 
economic and financial institutions. It would have been 
thought thoroughly fantastic to prophecy that, within a single 
generation, the Chinese would be dominating industry and 
transportation and finance in their own country. But within 
this very generation that domination has emerged, in spite 
of civil wars, floods and famines, and in the face of serious 
irruptions into the national economic well-being by forces 
from without. 

You will find a brilliant statement as to the growth within 
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the ten years from 1927 to 1937, in the report on CHINESE 
FINANCIAL PROGRESS, by Arthur N. Young, who has 
been financial adviser to the Chinese government since 1929. 
It was the success of the Nationalistic Movement in 1926 
and the years that followed that broke down the formerly 
vicious circle marked by internal chaos, by civil war, by 
banditry, and by the absence of an effective central authority. 
Only a person who had lived in China for many years prior 
to 1926 and who had returned after an absence of eight or 
ten years could observe the extent and revolutionary char- 
acter of the changes in every aspect of Chinese economic life. 
When we think of the Far Eastern challenge to America, 
we must remind ourselves that the old slogans are no longer 
true. The Central Government’s authority does extend to 
all parts of the country; the war lords have been defeated 
everywhere; communism is no longer a national menace; 
banditry is not interferring with trade; railroad administra- 
tion had improved and new railways are being built; air- 
lines are covering in a few hours districts that had required 
days or weeks; currency reform had become a reality; and a 
modern system of financial administration has been developed. 

We shall discover for ourselves what the Far Eastern trade 
Challenge consists in if we study the trade figures for 1937 
compiled by the United States Department of Commerce. 
Exports to China declined from $7,600,000.00 in 1936 to 
$4,200,000.00 in 1937. This includes trade in munitions 
and airplanes. During the same period, arms shipments to 
Japan increased from $1,000 000.00 to nearly three times 
that amount in 1937. The Department of Commerce points 
out that the actual amount of munitions from the United 
States to China through Hongkong is not large, totaling only 
a little over $500,000.00 in 1937. 

Let us search still further. The exports from the United 
States to Japan in basic raw materials rose, during 1937, to 
the highest figure since 1920, totaling $288,000,000—an in- 
crease of 41 per cent of the previous year. The exports of 
American cotton fell from $88,000,000.00 in 1936 to about 
$62,000,000.00 in 1937, but the export of other vital raw 
materials increased rapidly in the months preceding the out- 
break of hostilities in July, 1937. Scrap iron and steel scrap 
shipped by America to Japan rose from $14,000,000.00 in 
1936 to $39,000,000.00 in 1937, while crude oil exports rose 
from $14,000,000.00 in 1936 to $22,000,00€.90 in 1937. 

The figures thus quoted show gain for the producers and 
shippers of metals and oils; and a great loss in exports in the 
cotton producing areas of America. 

Turning to Manchuria, it has never been an important 
customer for American goods. Exports from the United 
States in 1937: were 353 per cent over those of 1936. Im- 
ports from Manchuria dropped, of course, to a low level. 
The chief American exports to Manchuria are automobiles, 
trucks, petroleum products, and chemicals; all of which are, 
or may be, of direct military value. It is pointed out by 
thoughtful students that this expansion of trade with Man- 
churia is temporary. When the war ends Japanese heavy 
industries will need that Manchurian market for itself. 

But the challenge to America is something far greater than 
the challenge of war materials and export trade. Our con- 
tact with the Far East is over one hundred and fifty years 
old. At first there were no permanent roots in the relation- 
ship. It was as if the Far East and the United States were 
travelling vendors who stopped at each other’s front gate, 
sold from the packs on their back, and passed on their way. 
It would be an interesting study to follow through the past 
century and chart the process of putting down the anchors 
by the United States in both China and Japan. Not until 
1868 was the contact with Japan of great moment. That 
year signalled the beginning of a new arrangement in which 
Japan committed itself to watching the ways of the East 








sending her students to the Occident to learn from her 
science and modern business administration. 

More important than the money we invested in China 
and Japan was the sending of men and participation in the 
realm of ideas. In China, particularly, we began to con- 
tribute in the field of education and medicine in 1834 and 
1835. The first teacher of a modern school in China was 
Samuel Robbins Brown, a Connecticut youth, who was put 
at the head of a new school in Canton for a decade, and then 
performed an even more significant service by bringing to 
this country three young Chinese students. One of these was 
Yung Wing, the First Chinese to get an occidental college 
degree. After his return to China in 1854, he became the 
forerunner of the movement which developed education, 
naval construction, and modern business administration for 
his country. The second became the first doctor of modern 
medicine in China, receiving his degree in Edinburgh. The 
third became a leader in the realm of business. Teachers of 
science, and language, and politics, and economics were sent 
to China, and through the century their students came here. 
The largest influx of Chinese students followed the years 
1908 and 1924 when the United States Government re- 
mitted, in two stages, the whole of the indemnity imposed 
upon China after the conflict of 1900. This was an act of 
social justice, with far-reaching effects in the social and 
political fields. 

It has been indeed a vigorous response to the challenge of 
the Far East that we have shared so genuinely in the develop- 
ment of Chinese intellectual life. So, too, through the cen- 
tury just ended, the sending of American religious teachers 
to China as well as to Japan has been a factor of no mean 
significance. We do well to banish from our thought the 
current comment, of a decade or two ago, that we were 
forcing religion into lives of unwilling oriental races. The 
contribution of America in this Far Eastern field would be 
less likely to endure if it had not been so genuine in that 
intangible, but no less real, realm of the spirit and of moral 
values. To share with the citizens of China and Japan in 
exploring these fields in a common quest for richer life has 
been one of the great experiences of the past hundred years. 
It has created a comradeship that cannot be abandoned. 

How is America to respond to this challenge? 

Many still cherish the illusion that the American people 
are remote from the rest of the world and can remain sepa- 
rate from it. They fail to see how such a position is sheer 
folly, profoundly immoral. An ordinary citizen who sees a 
fellow human being assaulted is expected to call the police. 
He knows that he is not aloof from this criminal occurrence, 
but that it is of vital moment to himself and to the entire 
social order to which he belongs. Living as we do in the 
twentieth century, when a criminal attack by one nation upon 
another is as disruptive of moral standards as the assault of 
one individual upon another, we are not at liberty to refrain 
from protecting the moral standards of the family of nations. 
To enter upon such policing activity is not war, but an in- 
strument of law. 

It was a memorable address that the Chinese Ambassador 
to France made last Armistice Day. Some of his phrases 
must be permitted to enter into our present day thinking. 

“The modern world is an international community whose 
interests are interwoven. Just as a house on fire merits the 
immediate attention of neighbors, so a peaceful nation 
wantonly attacked by another should be a matter of concern 
to all other countries, whose people’s progress and ultimate 
security lie in the scrupulous observance of treaty obligations 
and of the generally accepted rules of law, order, and decency. 
There are many ways in which the united purpose and joint 
organization of the vast majority of the people of the world 
could be exerted effectively to check international lawlessness 
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and aggression without resorting to the use of force. Any 
concerted and coordinated action for moral, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic restraint on the part of the peace-loving nations will 
have a deterring effect upon the forces of violence and dis- 
trust in international life. In order to have a durable peace, 
we must make it certain that war does not pay. 

The first response of the United States to the challenge of 
the Far East is to become thoroughly informed as to the 
nature of its commitments and the extent and quality of its 
interests there. 

In the economic field our interest undoubtedly lies in the 
security of our territorial possessions in the Pacific area; 
the Philippines, Guam, Wake Island, Midway Island, Samoa, 
the Aleutians. Here lie political and military interests as 
well as economic investment. At the present moment our 
trade in these areas has become insecure. New markets are 
threatened, not only for the duration of the war in China, 
but, more definitely, for the post-war period, if Japan suc- 
ceeds in carrying out her economic program. And, since 
America is concerned about economic stability in the whole 
Far East, we must share in studying Japan’s real economic 
need, as well as in criticizing military aggression. 

And even more important response will lie in the field of 
the social challenge. Thus, we must protect our citizens. 
Let us pay tribute to the dignified and just way in which the 
State Department has moved to achieve this protection during 
the past year. Happily enough, no step has been taken that 
is likely to involve us in war. 

Still more significant are those concerns that are included 
in the term “the hopes and ideals of the American people,” 
by which foreign policy is affected in the long run. As people 
we are concerned vitally with the progress of social reform 
and economic recovery at home and with issues abroad that 
may have a deleterious influence on our own democratic in- 
stitutions. We have stood, in our American diplomacy in 
China, for equal, commercial opportunity. This, and other 
aspects, included in the term “to uphold Chinese integrity,” 
have been incorporated into the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 
and the Kellogg Pact. These were demonstrations that the 
objectives of our diplomacy were less purely commercial and 
more closely related to the universal quest for peace and 
international order. 

If, then, questions of political peace and economic pros- 
perity are closely connected, and if the debate over the con- 
tinued principles of isolation and collective security is less 
of an issue than before, we do well to remind ourselves of 
the extent to which popular opinion will redress procedure in 
the following directions: 


A. It is our task to promote Peace and Law Observance 
in international relations. We become more liable, not less, 
to involvement in war if we withhold our support to this 
emphasis on international law and moral values. 


B. It is our task to uphold, as dear to our heritage and 
beliefs, democratic ideals of government. Whatever hinders 
free expression of opinion; whatever takes initiative com- 
pletely out of the hands of the total citizenship; whatever 
attempts to dictate complete governmental control as 
against control by the citizens of the country threatens 
our ideals; must be resisted. 


C. It is our task to keep out of war unless moral issues 
are involved which require policing activity on either side 
of the Pacific. In this connection we do well to remind 
ourselves that the hindrances arising out of the present 
conflict in the Far East concern not only our trade with 
China but our trade with the Far East as a whole. It 
is the principle which is at stake, and which we cannot 
abandon, of the right of Americans to trade freely in any 
part of the world. What we seek to make the objective 


of our policy in the Far East is inseparable from our 
objectives in other parts of the world. 


Our response to the challenge of the Far East will lie, 
therefore, both in the political and economic fields and in 
the field of human relationships. We must strive together 
for early reconstruction and political stability in the Orient, 
but we must also strive for the upholding of a moral order. 
To see either China or Japan crushed would be neither just 
nor conducive to peace. Our,citizens are active today in 
China in the fields of emergency relief, of religious ministry, 
of medical and educational service. These lie at the founda- 
tion of our response and their maintenance is as essential in 
our response to the Far East as the building up of political 
security and trade relationships. What an opportunity lies 
before America to bring together the nations around the 
Pacific to consider, as early as war conditions permit, the 
economic needs of each nation around the Pacific, the ways 
by which political security can be maintained, and those deep 
and intangible methods by which the world shall rediscover 
the validity and necessity for paying regard to moral values, 
both personal and international. 

There is a still deeper and more lasting response to the 
challenge of the Far East that I ask you to consider. The 
Richmond NEWS LEADER of July 14th carries a picture 
of the Battle of the Yellow River. Japanese soldiers, half- 
stripped are trying to repair a bridge washed out by the 
flood. The question we must answer, as we scan a picture, 
is this: Are these soldiers working for permanent recon- 
struction, for a lasting social stability ; or merely for the sake 
of a momentary military victory? 

I ask this more confidently because I believe the Far East 
tends to have an outlook on life that is longer, more enduring, 
than many of us have in the Occident. The Oriental— 
Chinese and Indian and Japanese—thinks of all life as re- 
lated to a permanent, moral cosmos. He has a sense of one- 
ness with the universe, and complains less than the Occidental 
does about heat and cold, famine and flood. To him, these 
are a part of the total picture of life, which must have 
shadows. I believe both Japar and China share in this sense 
of continuity between human life and the life of the universe. 
I wonder whether the material and the scientific emphasis 
that Japan has adopted so effectively from us may not, in 
some measure, have lessened her attention to the long view 
of life. We in America must become more sensitive to that 
view. Our hectic, spasmodic, tense way of life would gain 
greatly if the long view, the understanding of continuity in 
the universe, were to prevail among us. It would rid us of 
much fear. 

It has been well said that the world is at present in the 
thrall of universal fear. Everyone is afraid; the solidarity 
of the Pacific nations has disappeared; nations believe that 
independence is to be guaranteed by force of arms alone. 
This leads to an increased feeling of insecurity of the na- 
tions, and with insecurity, common mistrust and fear, symp- 
toms of a war which has virtually begun. Our nation may 
well light a beacon of courage and banish the note of fear, 
which for the last few years has so permeated the thought 
life of our citizens throughout the country. To take a 
familiar example of the things we fear, we are constantly 
dwelling on our fear of communism and are constantly 
reiterating that it is a menace to the peace of the world. 
Those who entertain these fears do well to study again the 
lessened power of the Comintern in Russia, and the mag- 
nificent example of support to a common national cause given 
by those groups who were formerly known as the “Com- 
munists of China.” I make no defense for one political 
group or another. I plead that we cease to set up unreal 
bogies and strive to replace fear with moral courage as our 
greatest response to the challenge of the Far East. 
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What’s Right with America? 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A FEDERATION OF 48 STATES 


By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice-president of the American Federation of Labor 


Delivered from Station WABC, New York, over the Columbia network 
under the auspices of National Re-dedication on July 4, 1938 


weeks’ visit in Europe, traveling from Oslo in the north 

to Geneva in the south. It has been an eventful two 
months. Everywhere I have gone I have found a growing 
apprehension in nations both large and small about war. The 
failure of Hitler to keep any of his pledges has developed 
a sense of fear which hangs over Europe like a great cloud. 
Every nation is engaged in a race for armament which is 
draining their resources to the limit. Even small countries 
like Luxembourg and Switzerland are denying themselves 
certain peacetime needs to prepare for a war emergency. 
These colossal expenditures will result either in armed con- 
flict or, if that is averted, in bankruptcy for many of these 
nations. In every country, I discovered that private indus- 
try was finding it increasingly difficult to plan for any long- 
time expansion and development, because of the menace of war. 

As war on the one hand has become a serious threat to 
the stability of Europe, so on the other hand dictatorships 
are on the march, threatening democracy and with it the 
civil rights which are a part of the privilege of every con- 
stitutional democracy. 

As I turned back to America, the land of my adoption, I 
could not help thinking something of what America is and 
what her great destiny is among the family of nations. As 
we steamed into New York Harbor on Thursday morning 
and the bright sunlight shone on the figure of the Statue of 
Liberty, I felt again something of the thrill of America that 
I had first felt nearly forty years ago, when I came here as 
an immigrant boy from the Duchy of Luxembourg. America 
was to me then not only a land of opportunity but a land 
where men were free to speak, to write, to assemble, and to 
worship God after the dictates of their own conscience. 
America to me is still the land of promise. 

As a citizen of the American Republic and as a member 
of the American Federation of Labor for nearly two score 
years, I know some of the things that have been wrong with 
America, but I also know what is RIGHT with America. 
I have seen civil rights denied to my fellow citizens which 
were guaranteed to them by the Constitution, because they 
belonged to labor organizations or were members of racial 
or religieus minorities. 

I have seen the freedom of the press threatened at times 
and I have seen free speech limited by the arbitrary acts of 
elected officials. But these have been but temporary phe- 
nomena; these violations of man’s civil rights have lasted no 
longer than it took for the sense of fair play on the part of 
the American people to assert itself. These conditions have 
not endured, because men everywhere instinctively have rec- 
ognized that intolerance and suppression of liberty did vio- 
lence to the soul of America. 

Furthermore, these were the basic rights for which men 
had fought and died at Lexington and Concord; these too, 
were the liberties which had been consecrated anew at 
Gettysburg. It was the immortal Lincoln who once observed 
that “the American people wobble a lot, but they eventually 
wobble right.” We all of us who have known America and 
have loved America have experienced that situation, but we 
have seen America eventually wobble back to the right path. 

America is a land of liberty; it is a land where we still 
believe in the democratic way of life, where men are free— 
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free to speak, to print, to assemble—and where the right of 
religious liberty is untrammeled. Today as never before I 
believe that America must keep her democratic institutions 
functioning freely and fully. Our constitutional democracy 
may indeed be a beacon light for the rest of the world, where 
in so many lands liberty and representative institutions are 
being suppressed. 

America is also a land of opportunity; its vast natural 
resources have waited on the brain and brawn of men of 
courage, of daring, of skill. It has been possible for all 
sorts and conditions of men from all parts of the world to 
build here a great commonwealth of the nations. America 
has offered educational opportunities to rich and poor alike 
that are without parallel in the rest of the world. It has 
offered work opportunities and a chance to develop one’s own 
abilities to the highest, to an extent never elsewhere granted 
to the children of men. 

In this land of opportunity I know what is wrong with 
America, but I also know what is RIGHT with America. 
I have seen something of the sweatshop, the exploitation of 
women and children, the plight of the sharecropper, and the 
poverty and degradation in some of our slums. Even today 
we face a serious problem of unemployment. Factories and 
men are idle, in spite of the fact that there is a vast amount 
of work to be done. 

There is discouragement abroad among the unemployed, 
as is natural. And yet I have seen and known the manner in 
which we have eliminated many of our sweatshops, freed 
women and children from exploitation, relieved the share- 
cropper, and begun a great movement for slum clearance and 
the eradication of poverty in our land. While there are twelve 
or thirteen million idle, there are thirty-seven million of my 
fellow citizens who are gainfully employed in producing 
goods and services, in carrying on the work of our nation. 
We are grappling with the problem of unemployment and 
some day will find a sound solution. 

We waste our substance with prodigality in America, but 
we do build cities and public works of vast and glorious 
proportions, which are enduring monuments to a new age. 

We indulge ourselves in countless luxuries, but let disaster 
overtake our people, whether by flood, fire, famine or earth- 
quake, and the American people will respond with an impulse 
of generosity which will astonish the world. 

What is RIGHT with America is the faith in which it 
was conceived, the hope which it has held out to the oppressed 
of all nations, the charity with which the people of America 
have responded to suffering the world around. America will 
recover from any temporary efforts of individuals or of offi- 
cials to tamper with the basic civil rights of her people. 
America will recover also from any unsound economic theo- 
ries or panaceas which are promulgated by those in the seats 
of power. 

America will resist assaults from without as well as 
division from within, for America is somethi: z more than a 
federation of forty-eight states; it is someth:ng more than a 
vast territorial expansion on the North American continent. 
America is still a land of bright promise. To countless mil- 
lions it means a way of life, where men may live and work 
together in ordered liberty. What is RIGHT with America 


is her soul! 
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